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The Thanksgiving number of the Christian 
Union, published next week, will contain 
among other articles poems by John G. 
Whittier and Susan Coolidge, a helpful 
paper by the Rt. Rev. Francis D. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., and seasonable stories by Rose 
Terry Cooke and Lizzie W. Champney. In 
the issue of the week folowing we shall 
begin the publication of Helen Campbell’s 
serial story, “Unto the Third and Fourth 
Generation.” Readers of Mrs. Campbell's 
Water Street Sketches, published last winter 
in “Sunday Afternoon,” will find in this 
new story, written expressly for the Christian 
Onion, equally strong characterization and 
even greater dramatic power. 


Che Outlook. 


The British Premier has made another of his 
optimistic speeches, this time at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner. If only fine words did butter parsnips, to 
what a feast the English people would sit down. 
The business aspect of affairs is declared much 
more satisfactory; orders are coming in from the 
United States for iron, and the chemical trade is 
not able to execute its orders. Then there is a rise 
in silver in India which will relieve the Indian 
Statesmen of their greatest perplexities. And 
‘* British influence ie fully established in Central 
Asia,” thanks to the Afghanistan campaign. The 
English papers, even including the London 
‘¢ Times,” regard Lord Beaconsfield’s silence re- 
specting the Eastern question as more significant 
than the rest of the speech; for Lord Beaconsfield 
gives no hint that he ever heard of Turkey. Itis 
not strange that the Russian papers regard his 
silence as an indication that he is not jubilant 











over his brilliant success in solving the Eastern 
problem, and that he interprets the English senti- 
ment as disinclined to the expense of a war over 
the death bed of a sick man. 


Meanwhile reform proceeds—backward—at a 
rapid rate. Said Pasha, the present Grand Vizier, 
bas been for years the controlling politician in 
Constantinople; he has uniformly represented the 
reactionary tendencies of the empire; is thorough- 
ly opposed to all Western influence; compassed 
and brought abcut the resignation of Khaireddin, 
who was apparently honestly endeavoring to insti- 
tute a constitutional government in Turkey,and is 
generally a Mohammedan Bourbon. Osman Pasha, 
the Minister of War, is a fierce Moslem, utterly and 
bitterly opposed to any innovations. Mamoud- 
nedin Pasha, the Minister of the Interior, a 
Mohammedan Tweed, is fairly well represented by 
the following clause in one of his published letters : 
‘My first duty is to comply with the desires of my 
lord and master, and, asI spare no effort to this 
end, I depend upon your co-operation in obtain- 
ing money to answer our purposes.” Kiamtl 
Pasha, recently dismissed from the governorship 
of Aleppo at the joint request of the English and 
French Embassadors because of his oppressions 
of the Armenians, and Hufuz Pasha, whose pun- 
ishment was demanded even by Lord Derby-after 
the Bulgarian atrocities, for his participation in 
them, have both been restored to power, the lat- 
ter beivg made Minister of Police. How much 
religious liberty the Berlin treaty has secured in 
Turkey the letter of our Turkish correspondent 
of last week indicated. On the whole, it is not 
wonderful that Lord Beaconsfield kept silence 
respectingjTurkish reforms. 


In our Religious News column we reported last 
week the school issue in Cambridge. The fact 
that the Archbishop sustains Father Scully in his 
determination not to give the sacraments to Ro- 
man Catholics who send their children to the 
the public schools gives the question involved a 
more than local interest. There is no question 
that Father Scully is right in saying that accord- 
ing to Roman Catholic doctrine it is the exclusive 
function of the Church to teach; and that the 
State has no right to enter upon her field by es- 
tablishing public schools. This claim has been 
again and again announced by the Roman Pontiff, 
and underlies the educational positions of the 
hierarchy in the United States, Ireland, Holland 
and Australia, where the same battle is going on 
on a larger scale than in Cambridge. But Father 
Scully claims more than this: he claims that not 
only is it the exclusive function of the Church to 
teach, but also that wherever the Church under- 
takes to do this by establishing parochial schools 
the parent has no alternative but to send to them. 
If the parochial school is ever so poor and the 
public school ever so good, the parent has no 
escape from the one nor right to send to the other. 
Father Scully’s precise words are as follows: 

‘* My mother the Church, through the decisions of Rome, 
and the proclamations and statutes and constitutions of 
the bishops of the various parts of the world in their writ- 
ings have ordered that wherever Catholic schools are estab- 
lished the members of the parishes in which they are estab- 
lished must, under pain of mortal sin, send their children to 
them or be denied the sacraments.”’ 

The question is one which only indirectly interests 
Protestants. Unquestionably the Roman Catholic 
Church has a perfect right to establish schools in 
connection with every parish in the land; and, as 
against the rest of the community, it has a right 
to go into the highways and hedges and compel 





the pupils to come in under pain of threatened 








exclusion from the sacraments of the Church, no 
matter how poor they are. But it is a serious 
question for Roman Catholics to consider whether 
they want to acquiesce in such a claim, which 
gives to the parish priest a monopoly of teaching 
all Roman Catholic children and leaves him 
free to establish any sort of school he fancies and 
depend for his pupils not on the character of the 
teaching afforded but on threats of penalty if the 
pupils are not forthcoming. As Protestants, we 
should be very suspicious of the character of any 
school, Protestant or Roman Catholic, which was 
compelled to depend for its scholars on the effi- 
cacy of the whip with which it could drive them 
into the school-room, And we venture to prophecy 
that the only way for the Roman Catholic Church 
to secure permanent pupils for its parochial schools 
is by making them at least as good as the schools 
which are furnished by the State; and to do this 
in Massachusetts it will have to make them very 
good indeed. So, also, if Protestants do not like 
parochial schools the remedy is to make public 
schools so much better that the parochial schools 
cannot compete witb them. 


Both Roman Catholics and Protestants will do 
well, however, to bear in mind that the power of 
of the church ends with its power to inflict spiritual 
penalties. Whatever authority the Almighty may 
be supposed to have placed in the hands of the 
priesthood, the State in America has reposed none; 
if the priest has the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
he certainly has not the keys of the kingdom of 
earth. This has been again decided in a case in 
the same State of Massachusetts, in which a jury 
have just given a verdict of $3,433 damages 
against a Roman Catholic priest of Holyoke for 
having forbidden the members of his church to use 
the hacks belonging to an excommunicated hack- 
man. The court held that our laws do not allom 
any ecclesiastical authority ‘‘to interdict a man 
from pursuing his ordinary business, or to pre- 
vent even the members of the same denomination 
from which he has been excommunicated to deal 
with him.” The same principle was laid down by 
the courts of Pennsylvania two years ago. in a case 
in which a husband who had been excommunica- 
ted by a Protestant sect was allowed to recover 
judgment against the church for requiring his wife 
to leave him under pain of being excommunicated 
herself. 


A curious illustration of the power of the press 
is afforded by the action of two despotic govern- 
ments abroad ; one secular, the other religious. The 
Vatican has decided to establish a daily newspaper 
in Rome to give a more authoritative expression 
to the views of the Pope than is given by any ex- 
isting clerical paper; a decided advance this since 
1535, when his most excellent Catholic majesty, 
Francis I. of France, forbade any exercise of the 
art of printing in that kingdom on pain of the 
halter. The Russian Government has given notice 
to all the principal editors of St. Petersburg that 
neither Germany nor Austro-Hungary nor the 
treaties between these Powers and Russia can be 
discussed by them; and it is announced, appar- 
ently by authority, that on the return of the 
Emperor to St. Petersburg a new official paper 
will be established to influence public opinion. 


Massachusetts is considering a needed reform in 
its public schools. The teachers are now elected 
only from year to year. It is proposed to make 
the position a permanent one, the teacher only 
to be removable for cause. The chief argument 
against the change is the doubtful one of usage. 
The innovation is not even an experiment. In 
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Germany, France and Switzerland the teachers 
have a permanent tenure, and in both the former 
countries a reserve fund is provided which serves 
as a pension in case of old age and consequent in- 
capacity. The permanent tenure has also been 
tried in the State of New York, and we presume 
in other States as well, without any of the evil re- 
sults which the opponents of the reform fear from 
it. The inadequate pay given to teachers and the 
insecurity of their office combine to give us very 
far from the best minds for what is, next to the 
pulpit if not upon a par with it, the greatest and 
most important work in the country. 


The war on the lottery swindles—and there is 
abundant evidence that they are nearly if not 
quite all of them swindles—is assuming respect- 
able proportions; enough so to justify a hope of 
reasonable success, though probably it is quite 
beyond the power of the general government to 
prevent the post-office from being used to some 
extent in realizing the truth of the proverb, ‘‘ The 
fool and his money are soon parted.” Mr. Com- 
stock has accomplished the arrest of a number of 
policy dealers at New York. One of the arrested 
parties, in his declaration that an annual fine is 
one of the expenses counted on as necessary to 
the business, probably told with superfluous 
frankness a truth which he would have been 
wiser to conceal; he may in consequence suffer 
more of a penalty than a fine. What, however, 
is more full of hope for the future, Mr. Comstock 
has brought such evidence of fraud in the con- 
duet of the great lotteries before the Postmaster 
General that the latter has issued an order for- 
bidd ng money orders to be given to certain 
deal. rs in lottery tickets at New York, Louisville 
and New Orleans; and it is said is prepared to 
recommend Congress to give him authority to 
refuse to carry in the mails newspapers which 
advertise lottery schemes. We believe that the 
little province of Monaco, a few square miles in 
extent and with a population of a few thousand, 
is the only spot now in Europe in which gambling 
is legitimized; and the States of Kentucky and 
Louisiana sre the only ones in this country which 
give a color of law to the frauds practiced on the 
fools by the lottery dealers. The rest of us can- 
not save those States from their self-inflicted 
disgrace ; but we can at least refuse to participate 
in a business which invites us toashare of the 
dishonor, but to none of the profits, by asking us 
to carry the lottery advertisements of the dealers 
to the general public and the money of the fools 
in return to the bourn from which no money ever 
returns. 


An extraordinary condition of things exists at 
Middlebury College—if the facts are as stated in 
the New York ‘' Daily Tribune” of Nov. 17th. A 
member of the sophomore class kicked a foot 
ball, against the rules, among the college build- 
ings. For this petty infraction of rules he re- 
ceived thirty marks of demerit. At a later period 
his class were all marked twenty-four demerits on 
account of a rush—a ‘‘ banger rush.” The two 
batches together in the case of the first offender 
reached a sizegwhich rolls one out of college as 
‘*suspended.” The class, sympathizing with their 
suspended brother, gave such expression to their 
sense of injustice that the Faculty suspended the 
whole sophomore class. Thereupon the fresh- 
men, sorely tried in sympathy, gave expression to 
their feelings, and were themselves promptly s-18- 
pended. The good work could not be allowed to 
stop there, and the senior class were suspended 
for expression of sympathy with the evil fate of 
the two lower classes. Only the juniors were left, 
and they, too, had marching orders because they 
expressed dislike of this summary method of 
government. If, now, the trustees had suspended 
the whole Faculty there would have been a fair 
chance to begin again and advertise for a Faculty 
that knew how to manage young men, and who 
could by no possibility have so mistreated a simple 
technical offense as to rouse the moral sense of 
every class against them, and leave them in 
empty rooms without a student or a function. 


The announcement that the new French cable 
from Cape Cod to Brest has been successfully laid 
is cause for congratulation to those who have 
heretofore been the prey of the ocean monopolists. 





TWO SUGGESTIVE INCIDENTS. 


T is a great mistake to suppose that the only 
alternative in the management of children is 
between compulsion by fear and no compulsion 
at all, between the exercise of authority by brute 
force and no authority. It is hard to say which 
is the greater blunder, and perhaps hard to say 
which is the more common one; to suppose that 
children should be governed by fear or to conclude 
that they should not be governed at all but only 
reasoned with. It is true that they should be 
trained to use their reason, but as a means to 
that end, as well as an end in itself, they should 
also be trained to obey; that is, to yield to supe- 
rior authority even when they cannot see the 
reason for the command. But authority may be 
exercised by other than physical force. The 
highest authority is that which is exercised by 
moral force, which is the result of the highest 
moral judgment and a resolute will, and a strong 
conscience; which, in a word, is the power of the 
personality of the parent, not of his mere brute 
force. 

The duty of personal effort for the conversion of 
men is one not perbaps too much insisted on; but 
common sense is to be exercised in fulfilling this 
duty. There is no work which requires so much 
tact, so careful a study of the individual soul, so 
much thoughtfulness. And it is very often true 
that speech is but silver and silence is golden. 
When God is dealing with a human soul it some- 
times requires stronger faith and greater patience 
of purpose to keep still and leave God to do his 
own work in his own way, and wait till he calls 
on us to speak, than it does to anticipate his time 
aud speak too soon. 

These two principles are both illustrated in the 
two incidents narrated in the following note from 
Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D., of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. It was not writen for publica- 
tion, but we take the liberty of publishing it, sure 
that the writer will not object, and equally sure 
that it will be helpful to parents and teachers, 
and to all who have any responsibility for the 
training, government or religious culture of the 
young: 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Dear Sir: Your article upon the life and character of 
your father published in the Christian Union of last week 
recalls to me two incidents, neither of them very remark- 
able, but both so finely illustrative of him that I venture 
to think you will be glad to knowthem. They both oc- 
curred in his treatment of one of his pupils at the Mount 
Vernon School in Boston—was it from forty to fifty years 
ago? 

“The pupil in question was a brilliant girl of some seven- 
teen or eighteen years, of unformed and willful character, 
whose rather remarkable talents had obtained for her a 
degree of ascendency among her associates not often con- 
ceded. She was a recognized leader among them, and had 
her own way without much resistance from rivals or ques- 
tion from inferiors. At last she was taken with a typhoid 
fever. She was at the time an inmate of your father’s 
family. With ber accustomed disregard of authority she 
refused to take the remedies prescribed by her physician. 
Her nurse insisted, without success. The physician thought 
the crisis a perilous one, and told his patient so; but she 
continued resolute in her disobedience. At length, as a 
last resort, your father was summoned. He took his seat 
by her bed, took her fevered hand in his, and for some 
time conversed with her on indifferent subjects. When he 
bad thus allayed the mood of resistance which the persua- 
sions of the physician and the nurse had excited—they 
meanwhile having left the room—he said to her something 
to this effect: ‘‘ The time has come for you to take your 
medicine; and in cases like this it will not do to be irregu- 
lar; the remedies must be taken on the hour.” A slight 
emphasis on the ‘‘ must’’ gave her the sense of’ superior 
authority, but a similar stress on the ‘‘ hour” diverted her 
mind from the previous resistance and gave her a chance 
for yielding without conscious humiliation. Relating the 
incident, years afterward, she said that sbe looked for a 
moment into your father’s eye and the look of resolution 
in it overwhelmed her. She took the bitter draught with 
the gentleness of a child. She spoke of it as illustrating 
your father’s rare tact in uniting gentle words with in- 
domitable authority. ‘‘I should as soon have thought of 
fighting with gravitation,” she said, ‘‘as with that eye.” 

The other incident relates to the conversion of the same 
pupil under his wise treatment. He was accustomed to 
interest himself in the personal religious character of his 
pupils, and he used to carry on correspondence with them 
on the subject in the schoolroom. For months he corre- 
sponded thus with her on almost all subjects that could 
interest her except that of her salvation. She knew that 
with others he was corresponding on that subject more 
than all others. His silence upon it with her was a 
mystery. It set her to thinking. She was ready to 
hear from him, and ready fer resistance. .She had 
planned in detail what she would say to parry his per- 
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suasions. But he gave her nochance. Conscious of her 
own guilt, and restless under the conviction, she at last de- 
cided in her own mind that he considered hers a hopeless 
case, and that that was the secret reason for his Silence. 
This view of her condition became intolerable. She was 
driven after weeks of endurance to broach the subject her- 
self, by asking him why he corresponded with all the rest 
on the subject of religion but had no word for her. He 
told her in reply that he knew she did not need his instruc- 
tions; that her home training had taught her all that she 
needed to know ; that she knew her duty as wellas he did; 
but that if he could help her in any way he would gladly 
do so. He afterwards told her that in all these weeks he 
had divined the state of her mind, and had purposely kept 
silence, waiting for the hour when she should break it. 
The result proved his wisdom and tact. In afew months 
she became a rejoicing convert. To the close of her life 
she retained a most profound sense of his skill in develop- 
ing the character of those who came under his influence. 
He was more than an apostle to her; and she represented 
that the general sentiment of the school was one which 
amounted almost to adoration. 

Probably many more conversions resulted directly from 
his fidelity to his pupils than he was ever aware of. May 
we not hope that he knows them now? 


Very truly yours, AUSTIN PHELPS. 








CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER. 


VERY now and then we fall upon some 
thoughtful writer who thinks that Chris- 
tianity is moribund. Sometimes he is jubilant 
—in which case he is not a thoughtful writer; 
more cften he is sobered and perplexed, if not dis- 
tressed andalarmed. Mr. Froude published some- 
thing like a yeur ago in the ‘‘ International” an 
article of this character; Prof. Goldwin Smith 
publishes another this month in the ‘* Atlantic.” 
He argues with great force and abundant wealth 
of historical illustration that the decadence of 
faith has always been followed by an interregnum 
of morality. He assumes ratber than demonstrates 
that the present age is one of decadence of faith; 
and he summons from contemporaneous history 
some very significant facts to show that there is 
already in England the beginning of an interreg- 
num of morality. The article itself is well worthy 
the thoughtful study of ministers and teachers and 
parents. Here we have only to do with its as- 
sumption that faith is decaying—an assumption 
the nature of which is indicated in the following 
sentence: 

‘* A collapse of religious belief of the most complete and 
tremendous kind is apparently now at hand. . . . Not su- 
pernatural religion alone but the existence of a Deity itself 
has for mary minds, and those the minds of good, able 
and highly instructed men, ceased to be an object of dis- 
tinct belief, if it has not become an object of distinct dis- 
belief. . . . With the belief in the Deity perishes that in the 
immortality of the soul, which, apart from animistic super- 
stitions and special fancies about the other world, is a belief 
in the connection of the human soul with the Eternal. 
Nothing apparently is left but the secular consequences of 
conduct, human law, which the strong may make or un- 
make, and reputation, which success, even criminal suc- 
cess, may to a great extent command... . There is per- 
haps an increase of church-building and church-going, but 
the ‘crust of outward piety is hollow and growing hol- 
lower every day.” , 

The picture is dark; is it true? Is Christianity 
moribund? 

Unquestionably there are some appearances of 
realism in the picture. A cbange rapid and radi- 
cal has taken place, and is taking place, in respect 
to religious institutions and religious beliefs. The 
church may be as strong, but it is hardly as full 
of promise as it was a hundred years ago. The 
tree has as much fruit, but fewer blossoms. Let 
any of our readers look at his own churel and 
ask himself, ‘‘ Where are the young men who are 
to take the place of the fathers so soon to die?” 
Exceptionally blessed is that church which 
possessesthem. The Bible was never more studied ; 
but it is no longer accepted with an unquestioning 
faith. The very children in the Sunday-school 
listen with skeptical eyes to the story of Jonah, 
or the fiery furnace, and ask at the close, Is it 
true? The pulpit has changed or is changing its 
place. It was the one teacher, it is now only one 
of the teachers of the community. Asan educator 
the minister comes into competition with the daily 
paper, the weekly paper, the monthly magazine, 
and cheap books; in interest, if not in absolute 
value to the intellect, his competitors have many 
advantages over him, and the ministry are only 
slowly learning their own specialty, which is to 
speak to the moral and the spiritual nature. The 


creeds remain; but the chief business of the 
church appears to be to defend, not to use them. 
Unquestionably in the seventeenth century the 
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Westininster Assembly’s Catechism represented the 
product of the most intense and active thought; 
unquestionably it represents nothing of the sort 
now. Itisan heirloom, not a product of nine- 
teenth century mental industry. If we could 
imagine a conflagration that should suddenly burn 
up all the church creeds we could hardly imagine 
one of the churches building a new creed on the 
old pattern. If there were real unanimity in relig- 
ious opinion,there would be no difficulty in formu. 
lating a vew utteranee; the fact that no church 
dares now enter on this hazardous business indi- 
cates that there is not real unanimity of opinion. 
If there were real enthusiasm in religious convic- 
tion, so much and so elaborate defense of the con- 
victions professed would be superfluous; when 
men devote most of their energies to demonstrat- 
ing their beliefs the fact indicates that they only 
half believe them. There 1s certainly a decadence 
in creeds; possibly there is, or is imminent, a deca- 
dence in churches; but neither necessarily involves 
a decadence in Christian faith. 

We deduced, week before last, from an analysis 
of Christ’s public sermons, six great principles in 
the Christianity of Jesus Christ: the object of 
religion, the amelioration of mankind; the meth. 
od of religion, the development of individual 
character; the instrument of religion, a purely 
voluntary church; the work of religion, a gradual 
one—the pervasive influence of leaven, the growth 
of a seed into the tree; the power of religion, the 
power of a living God in the living soul; the 
issue of religion, a Christ to come again, and a 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. These great principles assume the 
existence of a personal God and the immortality 
of his children; but it is noteworthy that Christ 
spent very little time in maintaining or defending 
either doctrine. 

Now, of these great principles, which one is los- 
ing its hold on men’s minds? Are we losing our 
conviction that true religion is always practical? 
The age which emancipated the slave at the cost 
of a four years’ war, which has recruited the 
whole Christian sympathies of the nation to de- 
fend the Chinaman, which has brought to our 
shores an ‘‘ infidel” who preaches to our working 
men that the remedy for their ills is industry, 
economy, and love one toward another—this is not 
an age less devoted to ameliorating the condition 
of mankind than the ‘‘age of faith” which gave 
the pious Alva to the Netherlands, Cardinal Lor- 
raine to France, and the Puritan Cromwell and 
his Lronsides to Ireland. Are we losing our con- 
viction that men’s condition can never be perma- 
nently improved except by improving their 
character? On the contrary, we are just begin- 
ning to learn that the only true help is self-help. 
The sixteenth century charity pauperized en. 
The nineteenth century gives less in alms, but 
immeasurably more in legislation that leaves 
them free to care for themselves and in schools 
that enable them to do so. The century which 
has given birth to almost every existing Protestant 
missionary society. home or foreign, is not weak- 
ening in its conviction that character is essential 
to welfare. Are we losing the conviction that the 
true church is always a free church, an army of 
volunteers? Surely no one will so interpret the 
trend of the century which has demolished the 
temporal power of the Pope and left him de- 
pendent on Peter’s pence; which is putting the 
Protestant Church on the same footing as the 
Roman Catholic Church in France; which has 
seen disestablishment in Ireland, and is almost 
certain to see disestablishment in Scotland if not 
in England. Are we losing our conviction that 
religion is character and character is a growth? 
This is but the much-abused doctrine of evolu- 
tion, modified and applied to the realm of spirit- 
ual life. 

If there is a decadence of true Christian faith it 
is either a decadence of faith in the divine power of 
Christianity as the power of a personal God pres- 
ent in the living souls of men, or of faith in the 
future of Christianity as bound up in the second 
coming of Christ, or of faith in Christ himself. 
The age whose infidelity has produced such a life 
of Jesus as that of M. Renan and such a testimony 
to the character of Jesus as that of John Stuart 
Mill cannot be said to be characterized by an ab- 
solute decadence of faith in Christ’s character, 
however imperfectly it may appreciate his nature 








and his work. The second coming of Christ has 
always been a hope rather than a faith, and a 
hope dim and indistinct except in the hearts of a 
very few. The question whether the age is losing 
its faith in a personal and present God is one too 
large to be more than raised here. A careful 
study of the tendencies of modern thought, how- 
ever, will, we are persuaded, indicate the reverse. 
It will show, indeed, that the intellectual concep- 
tion of God and his government is changing, rad- 
ically changing; that the localized and an- 
thropomorphic images of God are giving way 
as the grosser idolatries of polytheism have 
already given way, thanks perhaps as much 
to the instructions of science as to those 
of theology. But it will also show that the foun- 
dations are being laid for a conception of Gud 
larger, grander, more awful, though less intellec- 
tually definite and distinct; that even the false 
philosophies of the age are symptoms of growth, 
not of decay; that the pantheism in poetry and 
philosophy, and the accompanying skepticism re- 
specting miracles and the miraculous, and even 
much of what men miscall atheism, are but the 
rude and crude thoughts of an age feeling its way 
toward a profounder faith ina Universal Presence, 
a God more truly omniscient, more truly omni- 
present, more truly immanent in nature, life, and 
the human soul, more truly Our Father, whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain, and who 
yet dwells in him that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit. 

No! Christianity is not moribund. Christ is 
not in his tomb; He has risen, and rides forth 
conquering and to conquer. He conquers as the 
wise parent conquers his child, without the sem- 
blance of a battle; vanquishes sin as spring van- 
quishes winter, by an influence so pervasive as to 
be almost unrecognized and by a process so 
gradual as to be almost imperceptible. The very 
obliteration of the line between the world and 
the church teaches us that victory rather than 
defeat is near; as we know that summer is vic- 
torious when the same blossoms come to their 


‘beauty and their sweetness in the garden which 


all winter long were to be found only in the hot- 
house. 








NOTES. 


We publish in this number of the Christian Union 
the first of three articles upon Reform Schools by the 
Rev. C. F. Thwing. Mr. Thwing’s painstaking care 
in the collation of facts and his familiarity with the 
general subject of remedial measures entitle his arti- 
cles to thoughtful perusal. The picturesque account 
of an interview with Cardinal Manning which follows 
will, we are sure, be found especially interesting as 
giving a vivid idea of the great English Catholic’s per- 
sonality. A contributor who read Miss Barr’s letter in 
the paper of last week gives expression to her indig- 
nation ina stirring poetical appeal to Mr. Whittier. 
Miss Jenny Burr contributes an interesting character 
sketch and the Rev. John Miller another of his inter- 
pretative articles upon the Millennium. Mr. Beecher’s 
sermon is the one preached Sunday before last at Ply- 
mouth Church, from distorted reports of which the 
secular press of the following day made him out too 
hastily a Universalist. In the Review columns will be 
found some suggestive hints as to children’s books 
and in the Home, besides Mrs. Beecher’s article on 
precious stones, a brief and interesting paper upon the 
propagation of begonias. The children’s story is by a 
new contributor and displays a genuine sympathy 
with child life. 


The commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Bishop Potter’s consecration as Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of New York, the particulars of which we note in 
our Religious News columns, is a notable event in the 
history of the Episcopal Church in this section. Dur- 
ing this twenty-five years the advance of that Church 
in membership, wealth and influence has been unin- 
terrupted, until now its beautiful church edifices, ite 
large charities and its great mission work place it in 
the front rank of religious organizations. The city 
of New York especially has witnessed a growth in 
which all disinterested observers will rejoice. The 
work of the Episcopal Church among the poor of this 
city has attained a magnitude which would probably 
greatly surprise those who are not acquainted with 
the facts. Trinity Church, with its ancient traditions 
and strong ecclesiastical feeling, Grace Church, with 
its fashionable congregations, and St.George’s Church, 
with its earnest and tireless activities, have all con- 
tributed to a religious and practically helpful work 
which has left a permanent impress for good on our 
city. Bishop Potter’s term of Episcopal administra- 
tion has been marked also by a decided advance in 
freedom of opinion and in fraternal feeling toward 
other religious bodies, an advance which may be taken 
as prophetic of better things to come. The Episcopal 








Church in this country bas a great future before it if 
it continues to develop the spirit of intellectual free- 
dom, Christian fellowship and practical work which 
the last few years have made noticeable. All Chris- 
tians, whether inside or outside the church in which he 
is an honored officer, will rejoice with Bishop Potter in 
the growth which has been contemporaneous with 
his long and faithful service. 


Grudgingly bestowed praise is not alwuys the most 
grateful, but it is generally the most valuable. It is 
so rare for the ‘‘ Saturday Review” to commend any- 
body or anything that it must give that dyspeptic 
sheet a new sensation to praise American art as it 
does ina recent article. It has fallen on some num- 
bers of ‘“‘Scribner’s Magazine,” and asa result of its 
examination declares that the best engraving on 
wood is to be found “not in England, Germany or 
France, but in America.” This is very true. The 
world produces no magazines to compare with 
**Scribner’s” and “ Harper’s”; and on the whole no 
illustrated weeklies to compare with ‘“ Harper’s 
Weekly” and the “Illustrated Weekly” in the aver- 
age excellence of their work. 


The Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia recently denied to 
the Rev. Chauncey Giles, of the Swedenborgian 
Church, the use of their hall, on the ground that 
Swedenborgians are not evangelical Christians, 
whereupon Dr. Magoon, of the Baptist Church, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Rev. Chauncey 
Giles : 

“ My Dear Fetlow Sinner: If you wish, my pulpit is at your 
command for next Sunday night to teach any truths you may 
honestly believe. Yours, fraternally, E. L. MaGoon.” 
On the face of the matter it would seem that Dr. 
Magoon has greater faitb in the vitality of Evangel- 
ical Christianity and its power to stand free discussion 
and interpretation than the Y. M. C. A. possesses. 


Fashionable and Charitable New York is alert this 
week over the Fair which the Seventh Regiment is 
holding in its new armory on Fourth and Lexington 
avenues, between 66th and 67th streets. Special eclat 
was given to the opening exercises on Monday night 
by the presence of President Hayes. The purpose of 
the enterprise is to provide funds for furnishing the 
building; and the elegant display of articles for sale, 
many of which have been generously donated by 
leading business houses, leaves no doubt that the ob- 
ject will be accomplished. We very much regret, 
however, that some of the means are not as laudable 
as the end. In contravention of the law and of public 
sentiment—just now stirred up on this subject—the 
‘“raffiing’’ business is to be conducted on a large scale. 


The American Colonization Society appeals to thi 
generous public for means to send to Liberia several 
hundred thousand respectable people of color, who-« 
applications for passage are upon the books of the 
society, at a cost of $100 apiece. Aiding a few emi- 
grants who really wish to return to Africa as a meaus 
of founding colonies which shall become centers of 
Christian light and civilization to ‘“‘the dark conti- 
nent’’ would be very well, but to send several hundred 
thousand by means of voluntary contributions is 
about as wild a scheme of philanthropy as was ever 
devised. 


The confirmation of the Rev. E. A. Rand in the 
Episcopal Communion, which takes place this week, 
makes the fifth transfer from the Congregational 
ministry to the Episcopal Church within the past two 
years. It is safe to assume that Mr. Rand, like Ed- 
ward Abbott, at Cambridge, and Mr. Palmer, of 
Revere, will belong to the Broad Church in whatever 
denomination they may stand, and will strive 
wherever they are for a more Catholic communion of 
saints and a truer Christian union and co-operation 
among all members of the invisible Church of Christ. 


The liberty of the press has received a new aud 
most damaging blow from Canada, which has request- 
ed our Postal authorities to discontinue sending the 
“Police Gazette” in the Canadian mails. And ‘le 
Postmaster General has actually assented to this re- 
quest of the despotic minions of tyranny in that laud 
of despotism, and issued an order that all such publi- 
cations addressed to Canada shall be treated as un- 
mailable. Is it not about time for another Watkin 
Convention ? 


‘“‘Harper’s Weekly” contains a very excellent por- 
trait of Jacob Abbott, taken from one of the latest 
and best photographs; but it is rather curious that iu 
the accompanying descriptive text the twenty-five 
years when he was in New York, during most of 
which time he was in very close connection with the 
house of Harper & Brothers, are dropped out of his 
life altogether. 


The ‘“‘Sabbath Record” gives the Christian Uvion 
the credit of furnishing “‘the best account of the doings 
of the recent Sunday Convention in Boston in a small 
space we have seen.”’ This is just what the Christian 
Union tries to do for its readers in respect to all im- 
portant movements—give the best possible informa- 
tion in the fewest possible words. 





The Chicago “‘ Advance” issues an extra containing 
full reports of the American Missionary Association 
and the papers read and addresses delivered thereat. 
It is a very complete report, is convenient in form 
for preservation and future reference, and itis pre- 
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sumably cheap; but we cannot discover what the 
price is. 


Our excellent contemporary the “‘ Churchman ” has 
had the misfortune to be burned out. In so substan™ 
tial a journalistic life this disaster will be scarcely 
more than an uncomfortable incident. 


The Union League Club of New York City have 
adopted memorial resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson. 


We arepromised a revival, this winter—of Pinafore! 


Star Paper. 


STAR DUST. 


DO beseech inventors and venders of medicine to 
have forbearance and hold back the gifts, of mer- 
ciful intent but useless, with which I am overloaded. 

Troches for my throat—but I have no trouble with 
my throat, and never had. Snuff—but I do not use 
snuff, nor have occasion to use it except in hay-fever 
time, and then it is utterly useless, as is all other med- 
icine. Pills—lI hate pills and despise pillules. Powders 
—excepting Dupont’s best rifle powder, or Hazard’s, or 
Laflin & Rand’s, or Curtiss & Harvey’s, I scorn pow- 
ders. Washes and gargles are odious, useless and dis- 
gusting. Inhalers—I have a shelf nearly full of them, 
and if there were ten shelves, and ali full, I would not 
use them. Asthma cigarettes, asthma powders and 
pastils for burning, asthma mixtures, pectorals, elixirs, 
plasters, respirators, and the whole abominable brood 
of remedies, regular or irregular, may find a market 
elsewhere. I am tired of throwing them out of the 
windows. I will not ‘‘try them.” I have no “friends 
or members of my congregation to whom I may wish 
to give them.” I will not write ‘‘a few lines describ- 
ing their effects.” All inventors of useless things will 
please take notice. 

N. B.—I have for sale a large stock of nostrums 
warranted not to do any harm or any good; a smaller 
selection that may be depended on to put one out of 
order and out of temper; an assortment of boxes, 
vials, bottles, tubes, respirators, inhalers, electric 
plasters and other humbugs, which I will sell cheap or 
will contribute to any missionary society that wishes 
to experiment upon the heathen. 














The Elevated Railroad is too great a blessing for one 
to grumble at. And yet, what is all this world worth 
toa man who cannot grumble? The car platforms 
are rounded off in such a way as to leave a triangular 
space, without guard or protection, large enough to let 
through man, woman or child. In the hurry and 
jostling of these eager trains timid women, the old and 
feeble, and scared children are liable to slip into this 
deadly hole. A special Providence has seemed to 
watch against this negligence, but last week a child 
fellthrough. After one or two more have been caught 
a few shillings to each car will provide a netting and 
insure safety. 





During a Western journey a brakeman opend a car 
door and pronounced the name of the station in a tone 
and with a pronunciation which everyone in the car 
heard and understood. I arose and handed him a 
silver half-dollar, as a testimony of my delight in 
finding one conductor or brakeman who could speak 
English. He took it and smiled. I hope he will 
transmit it to his children. In attempting to send the 
voice out with force everyone avoids the consonants 
and prolongs the vowels; even worse is the change of 
tone, according to the form of the name—the first 
syllable being shouted and the second dying in a 
whisper, or the reverse. Some conductors emit the 
name with a jerk, as if it had lodged in the throat and 
was expelled by a violent cough. Itis rare that one 
hears a station called out in tone and pronunciation 
such as one is accustomed to in ordinary conversation. 
Companies ought to have a glossary on the back of 
the ticket with names of the stations, and, opposite, the 
sound, put into letters, belonging to each. 





To return an umbrella, a pencil or a borrowed book 
is an indiscretion which indicates approaching insan- 
ity. But what shall be said of a man who, exchang- 
ing hats at a restaurant and getting the best one, 
goes widely out of his way to restore to the owner his 
lost head-gear and regain his inferior own? All this 
took place a few days ago, magna pars quorum fui (a 
literal rendering of which is: ‘‘ It was my hat that he 
took and returned’’). Did the honest man find ser- 
mons glancing through his brain—star-papers, lectures 
and conversations? Did he feel moved to preach, to 
write a criticism, or was he only dull and sleepy? Per- 
haps these things are not “ catching.” When we are 
President of the United States this man shall be Treas- 
urer! 





A book is not merely_so much printed paper and the 





binding. Right books are the epitomes of men’s lives. 
They are the grain; straw and chaft driven away. 
The best moods, the final learning, the inspiration of 
the noblest hours of men with whom the world has 
dealt as a furnace deals with ore, they are the 
treasury in which men have heaped the golden ingots 
seven times refined. Books outlive empires. They fly 
without wings, walk without feet ; houses of supply are 
they, that without money or price feed men suffering 
from soul hunger. They feed thousands without dimin- 
ishing the supply ; they give and yet keep. Loaves that 
increase as they are broken, and after feeding thou- 
sands are ready for thousands more. 

Among the eminent joys of which the world knows 
little is the exhilaration of collecting books. For the 
sake of a precious volume one willingly sleeps on hard 
beds, eats coarse food, wears threadbare clothes, re- 
frains from social delights, and watches eagerly the 
slow savings until the price is reached. Then he 
brings home the volume as one brings home his bride. 
It is a bride that never disappoints—it is always 
Rachel, never Leah. Books have no moods. They 
do not cry nor strive, and yet silently the world, as 
in a magic glass, exhibits the turmoil of history, the 
garments rolled in blood of war, the scenes of peace, 
the ecstacy of love, the anguish and agony of grief. 
Silent, they sound again all the notes of time; motion- 
less, they repeat the strife of ages; without heart, 
they throb with all the emotions that have filled the 
noblest and the meanest souls! They redeem the past 
from death, and give to evanescent thought an 
earthly immortality ! 

When, one by one, a loving student has gathered 
from all departments of human learning a multitude of 
books, they are not alabaster vases filled with the 
sweetest perftme of the human soul, they are living 
creatures; they are companions; they have received 
the homage of our best hours. We have hung our 
hearts upon them, and as they sprang from the noblest 
parts of their authors, they are clothed with the noblest 
associations of our own lives. 4 

But this transfiguration refuses itself to those who 
do not love books, or use them, or live with them. It 
is the scholar, almost too poor to buy the candle to 
light his midnight communion, that enters into this 
airy commonwealth of the souls of departed men. 
But a time comes often when the student must leave 
his books; that iseasy. A time comes when his books 
must leave him; that is bitter indeed. Take the scanty 
furniture, leave only bread and water on the table, but 
spare the books. Alas! the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty. 

These thoughts have followed the reading of a nota- 
ble pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Library of the American Bible 
Union, prepared by T. J. Conant.” As aspecimen of 
orderly and accurate cataloguing the pamphlet itself 
is worthy of praise. It will be bound and preserved 
by the men who are curious of such memorials of 
painstaking and loving industry. But there is in this 
collection a history of which not one word is men- 


tioned. 
Amore admirable critical apparatus for the study 


of sacred Scriptures, in their original languages and 
in all languages into which they were early trans- 
lated, could not well be found. It has been brought 
together, principally by selections by the Rev. Dr. 
Conant, for the purposes of the American (Baptist) 
Bible Union. Dr. Conant is known in all the common- 
wealth of sacred learning as one of the ripest scholars 
and most judicious commentators of our time. The 
Bible Union could not have made a better selection for 
the chief translator of the Bible. His contribution. 
whether it ever answers the end of giving to the com- 
mon people a new version, will certainly give to 
scholars enduring help. In the midst of this great 
company of books Dr. Conant has for many years 
wrought and rejoiced. , 

But now the American Bible Union is bankrupt. 
This remarkable library is mortgaged. Unless some 
public-spirited men shall combine to keep it together 
and place it where it will be accessible to professional 
students and clergymen it must soon be driven apart 
by the auctioneer’s hammer and be scattered over all 
the earth. It would be a most creditable thing for the 
Baptist churches of New York and Brooklyn to secure 
this remarkable collection, and keep it intact and un- 
divided for the use of the churches. Another such 
library of books so rare will not be soon again gathered, 
and then at great labor and great expense. If this 
were a cathedral or magnificent mansion some way 
would be found to keep its timbers from being drawn 
asunder and scattered. It is more than a cathedral or 
palace! If the rich and honorable men among the 


Baptist churches do not step forward to the rescue 
then the liberal patrons of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, the imperial benefactors who have made Prince- 
ton royal in its endowments, ought to consider whether 
they can do anything better for these great sclfools 
and for sacred scholarship than to secure this noble 
% ° With associations so degrading at home their life 


collection. ‘ 





INDIAN SUMMER. 
By CAROLINE A. Mason. 
| Fs a late watcher, tired and sleep-inclined, 
Yet patient at her post and smiling still, 
The year keeps vigil. Look you where you will 
In all her wide domain you shall not find 
Her hand has lost its cunning: still the wind 
Plays its soft descants, still each rippling rill 
Goes singing seaward, while, on every hill, 
The sun pours benediction bland and kind 
As blest the summer; still the crickets hide 
In the warm grass; and ever and anon 
A bee reels by, store-laden from the lawn 
Where bloom late flowers, alert and open eyed: 
‘* How fair,” they sigh with me, ‘‘ and oh how dear, 
This lingering sweetness of the dying year!” 
FITCHBURG, Mass. 








REFORM SCHOOLS. 
THEIR ORIGIN, AND THE CAUSES OF JUVE- 
NILE CRIME. 
By CHARLES F, THWING. 

T is now a hundred years, lacking ten, since the 

first reform school was organized in England; 
and it is fifty-four years since the first institution for 
the reformation of youth of criminal tendencies was 
established in the United States. In both countries 
the rate of increase of the schools has been rapid. 
To-day England bas two hundred and the United 
States (in round numbers) forty, with eight thousand 
boys and two thousand girls as their inmates. The 
English schools are usually established as a private 
charity ; but their work is under the inspection of the 
government which, in case of approval by the exam- 
iner, pays a fixed sum a week for the maintenance of 
each scholar. The American schools are organized 
and managed by the State or the city in which they 
are located; and their expenses are met either by the 
labor of the inmates and by the town sending its 
young residents to their care, or are paid from the 
State or city treasury. 

Reform schools originate in the distinction dividing 
criminality confirmed from criminality begun. They 
spring from the differences of moral character that 
separate the criminal of mature years and continued 
wickedness from the boy in his teens of law-breaking 
propensities. The criminal is, if possible, to be re- 
formed, but at all events is to be punished; the boy of 
evil proclivities is at all events to be reformed, and 
punishment proceeds only so far as it is an instrument 
of the reformation. ‘‘ No child under sixteen should 
be sent to prison,” said Captain Brenton, who founded 
the third British reformatory in 1830. The reason of 
the remark is that the reformatory is reformative, the 
prison penal. Reformation is the primary aim in cor- 
recting the wrong inclinations of the child; punish- 
ment is the primary purpose in incarcerating the mur- 
derer or burglar. The purpose and work of the reform 
school are clearly indicated in the words addressed to 
inmates of the institution on Randall’s Island, Harlem 
River} upon their entrance : 

* This House of Refuge is not a prison in which you are to 
be punished for wrongs committed before coming bere; but 
it isa place to kindly restrain you from a wicked course 
which, in your thoughbtlessness and inexperience, you had 
already begun, and which, if continued, would bring you to 
hopeless disgrace and ruin.”’ 

The early associations of the large majority of 
the members of the reform schools are evil. Those 
bred in the country are surrounded with a purer envi- 
ronment than those whose homes are in New York 
alleys; but many a country village has its gambling 
table and liquor saloon at which they are led into crime. 
The home training of many, too, is degrading. One- 
third of the fifteen hundred boys committed to the re- 
form school of Maine since its establishment had 
intemperate fathers; one-fourth had been ‘ much 
neglected” by friends; one-seventh had relatives in 
prison. The social and moral condition of the homes 
of those residing in the city is even more lamentable. 
Of five hundred and twenty-eight children of the Ran- 
dall’s Island school poverty and wickedness were the 
nurses in their early years. 

CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF HOMES. 


Resided in private houses.................--seeecereeeees 56 
Resided in tenement houses and shanties. ............ 417 
IEE kc, dies c aakidh swag ebeere ae atenohese4seeye . 6 
Homes comfortably furnished......... cae: eaogheneaan 314 
Homes not comfortably furnished..... SSowhed bwabh cots 146 
SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE FAMILY. 
i EE 5g. .0y -cepageesbop sadaqesese, 15 pate cenepece 852 
NG I onc sev ecenescep 00osce jccne scoseopececerce 381 
Parents separated........... cednalaesan:, ae SS Oe 30 
Temperate fathers and stepfathers...............-+-++. 115 
Temperate mothers and stepmothers.........--+-+++++. 381 
Intemperate fathers and stepfathers............---+.++ lll 
Intemperate mothers and stepmothers............+---- 52 
Parents having property other than household furni- 
Citi J. Fincgicge Bon Reee 6b ew cae dase cabene netoqeesonane 44 
Parents having no property otxer than household 
PUPTTGETO 20.20 ccocrcccccccccsoccccccesccceccegocesoesos 
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beyond the threshold is of an evil type. Two-thirds of 
those entering reformatories are constantly idle, and 
the large majority of the remainder are without regular 
employment. About four-fifths either do not attend 
school at all or only irregularly. Dime novels and 
blood-and-thunder story: papers are their literary food. 
One-half of them are of Catholic families, and those of 
Protestant connections are probably, as a rule, without 
religious training. Two-thirds of them are profane. 
The same proportion are guilty of lying. One-third 
are Sabbath-breakers. The large majority are addicted 
to tobacco; and a large proportion of the number are 
intemperate. Hemmed in by these devilish associa- 
tions, with their lives crystallizing into evil habits, the 
commission of specific crimes is the direct result of 
the physical laziness and of the intellectual and moral 
ignorance in which they are bred. About two-thirds 
of them, therefore, are guilty of stealing in the various 
forms of that offense. Not afew defy parental author- 
ity, and the father is obliged, in self-defense, to hand 
his son over to the officers of the law. ‘‘ Breaking 
and entering,” ‘‘ assault and battery,” ‘truancy and 
vagrancy "—these and other crimes are the occasion 
of their sentence to the reform school. 
the girls, however, what is known as incorrigiblity oc- 
casions the commitment of about two-fifths of their 
number. Vagrancy, disorderly conduct and larceny 
are the other crimes for which they are usually sen- 
tenced. 

The ages of those committed to the schools are very 
diverse. Some are mere infants; and others of a 
maturity of years which may have caused the judge 
sentencing them to reflect if the state prison were not 
amore fitting home. The age of fourteen or fifteen, 
however, in the case of both boys and girls, is most 
fruitful in filling the reform schools. This maximum 
is reached after an increase in a geometrical ratio fiom 
the age of five or six, and it is followed in turn by 


constant diminution in the same ratio to the age of 


twenty-one, when, of course (in some States at an 
earlier age) commitments cease. The general propor- 
tions are well indicated in the exhibit of the Massachu- 
setts school: 








AGE. Past year. Previously. Totals. 

RE IONE sic tcdnc cdc. cctcvecee _ 5 5 
NR 5 iw xtetaceseenacas -- 25 25 
PI NES 6 no. renciecnnsiace see -— 116 116 
TRING GORD... occ cvcccrccscoce _ 227 227 
-. 2. |. Rerereprprorrre ere ~ 22 422 
Eieven years......-...--+ +++ 1 589 590 
Twelve yeare................ a 3 593 596 
Toirteen years..... ...... 16 675 691 
Fourteen years............... 19 798 817 
Fifteen years. .............000. 31 638 669 
oo rr or 43 660 703 
Seventeen years.... ......... 18 179 197 
Eighteen years and upwards. — 51 51 
MPMI Side sde ccsdecs gases 1 19 20 

Ey as cdneg ante ie gates 132 4,997 5,129 


The length of the sentence varies. In some States, 
as is commonly the case in Maine, it continues during 
the minority of the delinquent. In others, as New 


Hampshire, it depends upon the will of the magistrate 


sentencing. In still others discharges are determined 
by the officers of the school; and their decisions are 
based mainly upon their judgment of the reformation 
of the offender. 








CARDINAL MANNING. 
By FLORENCE NELSON. 


N one of the narrow, unpretending streets of 
Bayswater stands a small stone church known to 
its habitués as ‘‘St. Mary of the Angels.” The inte- 
rior contains several side chapels with their somewhat 
tawdrily decorated altars, and is furnished with rows 
of uncushioned wooden seats. Here, one pleasant 
June afternoon, I heard that eminent dignitary of the 
English Roman Catholic Church, the famous Cardinal 
Manning, deliver a sermon to the faithful of his flock 
on the Power of the Holy Ghost. 

Cardinal Manning was originally a member of the 
English bar. Called upon at one time to take part in 
a suit in which the Catholic Church was in some way 
concerned, he was obliged to look into its points of 
faith. Investigation of the doctrines of Catholicism 
soon brought about his conversion, and subsequent!y 
he became a priest. He was then a man of about forty 
years of age, possessing eminent ability and a strong 
legal mind. Year after year his power and influence 
in the Church increased. He advanced rapidly from 
one dignity to another until, as Bishop of Westmin- 
ster, he finally received the Cardinal’s hat. Although 
the term of his life has passed the allotted threescore 
years and ten there is nothing in his appearance which 
betokens infirmity of body. Spare, almost meager, in 
figure, with cheeks sunken from a recent illness, his 
steel-like eyes are yet keen and bright, his voice inci- 
sive and firm. His sermon on the day in question 
abounded in plain, practical lessons on Christian liv- 
ing, valuable to both Catholic and Protestant alike. 
He deplored the degeneracy of the times. ‘‘ Formerly 


In the case of 





the State was Christian, and upheld the individual; 
now Christianity remains only with the few.” His 
voice was clear but quiet, never, even in the most 
eloquent passages, rising above its first conversational 
pitch; his manner, impressive from its very simplicity, 
reminding one forcibly of his former profession. 
Straightforward, direct, dealing rather with the facts 
of every-day life than with the mysteries of theology 
or the flowers of rhetoric, the stream of his thought 
was singularly limpid and clear. ‘‘ Ah, Cardinal Man- 
ning,” said a Protestant, laughingly, at a recent dinner 
party (if I remember rightly it was a clergyman who 
spoke), ‘‘it is bad enough to have the lawyer against 
us, but when on top of the lawyer we find the priest 
the combination is decidedly unfair.” 

Later in the same month I was fortunate enough to 
hear the Cardinal again, under circumstances peculiar- 
ly interesting to a Protestant. A number of children 
belonging to the school of the Franciscan Convent 
were to be confirmed. Miss B——, a recent convert, 
was to signify her devotion to ‘ the faith’’ at the same 
time, and we, her friends, were bidden to the ceremo- 
ny. Arriving at the convent, we were shown into one 
of the parlors opening off the long corridor—a bare 
little room with polished floor, a table, half a dozen 
cane-seated chairs, and a few sacred pictures on the 
walls. The Mother Abbess, a tall, fine-looking woman 
of middle age, with the healthy English coloring and 


a beaming smile, dressed in the black gown and cap of 


her order, a white band across her forehead, a rosary 
and knotted cord hanging at her side, gave us hospita- 
ble welcome. 

‘“* But where is Miss B?” queried Father L, after a 
few moments had passed in desultory conversation. 
‘* Can it be that she has mistaken the hour, or changed 
her mind about the day?” 

‘¢Oh no, father,” quickly responded a young Catholic 
lady. ‘‘I’m sure she is coming, because I know she 
has her veil,” a reason so decidedly mundane that it 
called a smile to the lips of all present. 

A moment later Miss B. appeared accompanied by 
her godmother for the occasion, a Mrs. $.—a pretty 
young authoress whose novels are as popular in this 
country as in her own—and we were then conducted to 
the chapel. Seats were given us in a small side chapel 
near the high altar, the larger part of the auditorium 
being reserved for the ladies of the institution. The 
children to be confirmed were then marshaled in and 
given places behind us. Many of them were pretty 
little things from seven to ten years of age, and all 
had happy, rosy faces. They worg brown stuff gowns 
and long gray stockings, with white caps, somewhat 
resembling sun bonnets, on their heads. Each child 
held acard in her hand, on which was inscribed her 
Christian name together with the name to be taken in 
confirmation, usually that of a saint. These children, 
who have been rescued from the haunts of poverty 
and vice, are allowed to remain in the convent until 
they have attained years of discretion, receiving, in 


the meantime, a good education and the kindest of 


care. 

A slight stir throughout the congregation betokened 
the coming of the Cardinal. 
office, his miter, adorned with precious stones, upon his 
head, and holding a golden staff, curved to symbolize ¢ 
shepherd’s crook, he advanced, attended by a number 
of priests, giving his blessing to the faithful who fell 
on their knees as he passed. The usual ceremonials at 
the altar ensued. The children, accompanied by Miss 
B., who was covered from head to foot with the long 
tulle veil before mentioned, were then summoned 
before the altar, where they knelt in the profoundest 
silence. Standing in the midst of the kneeling chil. 
dren the Cardinal delivered a short address. It was 
given in well-chosen words, suitable to the minds of 
his youthful listeners, and consisted of an explanation 
of the ceremony at which they were about to assist and 
the duties thereby incurred. The rite of confirmation 
was then administered to each in turn. 

The after-ceremonials ended, we sought the little 
parlor once more, whither the Cardinal had preceded 
us. Each of our party was then presented by Father 
L. The Cardinal graciously extended his hand; the 
Catholics, kneeling, kissed his ring, in homage to his 
high position. ‘*Miss W. is not one of us,” said 
Father L., as he introduced the Protestant young 
woman who brought up the rear. ‘* Oh yes, she is,” 
replied ‘the Cardinal quickly, and smiling as he spoke; 
‘““we all belong together.”” Whereat the young woman 
shook his extended hand, and then was immediately 
overcome by the fear that she had committed an un- 
pardonable breach of etiquette in so doing. As we 
seated ourselves the bare little room, filled with pretty 
spring toilettes contrasting against the somber vest- 
ments of the Mother Abbess and Father L., presented 
a picture worthy the eye of a color-loving artist, but, 
like a red rose in the heart of a bouquet, the Cardinal 
shone out resplendent in our midst, putting our more 
feeble finery to shame. Imagine a robe, not of the 
shade usually known as “ cardinal red,” but of a kind 


Dressed in his robes of 





of gorgeous crimson, buttoned down the front and 
trimmed from the knees down with the finest and most 
exquisite point lace. A shoulder cape and beretta, or 
small skull-cap, of the same red silk finished the cos- 
tume. 

The Cardinal looked upon the group around him 
with a smile which softened the somewhat keen ex- 
pression of his face. ‘‘ Several of your party are from 
America, I am told.”’ 

Those of us who could claim that privilege hastened to 
assert our birthright. ‘* And has the Church increased 
in your country greatly of late years?” he inquired. 

Our Catholic young lady from New York shook her 
head. ‘I fear not, your Eminence; certainly not to 
the same extent as in England.” 

This remark carried the conversation toward Prot- 
estantism. After listening for a few moments the 
young woman who upon entering had been especially 
designated as a member of that body laughed, and 
said that she had once upon a time heard a 
Catholic gentleman insist that all Protestants who 
were such by conviction were really Catholics, although 
they didn’t know it, for ‘“‘ the Church ” embraced all 
Christians who lived according to their light. 

The Cardinal's thin lips relaxed into a smile. Then, 
returning to his former gentle gravity, he remarked, 

‘*T am very glad to have the opportunity of saying a 
word on this subject, as the teachings of the Church in 
this regard are so often misunderstood by Protest- 
ants.” 

He then briefly explained the belief of his Church 
that all men who try to do their duty are acceptable 
to God, be they pagan or Christian, Protestant, Catho- 
lic or Jew, although Catholicism was, he declared, 
the only way of salvation for those who had been 
brought up in its light and under its influence. To 
them, consequently, the danger would be great should 
they renounce its control. 

‘*T, on the contrary,” replied one of the Protestants 
to whom these’ remarks were addressed, ‘‘ have been 
brought up in the belief that there are many roads to 
the same place.” 

‘* Yes, but where do those roads lead?” queried his 
Eminence. 

‘‘ We say, to the top of the hill,” was the reply; 
‘‘and that nothing beyond sincerity in life and belief 
can be expected of anyone.” 

‘*Certainly not,” responded the Cardinal with em- 
phasis. 

Here another young lady, herself a Catholic, inter- 
posed. 

‘*Your Eminence, I must tell you that I call Miss 
W. my ‘prospé&tive convert.’ Do you remember a 
sermon which you preached not long ago to the Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Ghost, in which you advised all 
those who wished to help the workings of the Spirit 
to pray steadfastly for some one person of their ac- 
quaintance? Well, I infinediately thought of Miss W. 
and from that time have been looking forward with 
hope to her future.” 

The Cardinal looked grave. ‘I do not approve,” he 
said quietly, ‘‘ of too much conversation on such a sub- 
ject, nor of pressing any person on such a matter in 
the least.” 

He then, with a certain decision of manner, turned 
the conversation toward general subjects, and, after a 
few minutes thus pleasantly pa&sed, bade us adieu 
leaving upon the minds of all present the impression, 
for present and future admiration, of a gentleman of 
kindly nature, keen intellect, polished manners and 
exquisite tact. 





Tue Curist 1s Love.—In the first three verses of 
Paul’s panegyric upon ‘“‘ Charity,” or love, he individ- 
ualizes four distinct characters, each of which, without 
love, is nothing worth. The first is a wonderful 
speaker; the second an illuminated prophet and 
teacher; the third a mighty miracle-worker; the fourth 
a great friend of the poor, withala martyr. It is worth 
noticing, in correspondence with these, the four-fold 
aspect in which the Evangelists have delineated Christ. 
In John’s narrative, Christ’s leading characteristic is 
that of the wonderful speaker. Here his sublime self- 
assertion is most frequent and emphatic. In Matthew, 
Christ’s leading characteristic is that of the illuminated 
teacher or prophet. His discourses, didactic and 
apocalyptic, are the prominent feature. In Mark he 
appears as the mighty miracle worker. An energetic 
and rapid progress from one manifestation of power to 
another is seen here. In Luke we see him as the suf- 
fering friend of the poor, the helpless and the neglected. 
The narrative of Luke is characteristically that of one 
who said, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
These specific characteristics of the several Gospels 
bear a very close correspondence to the four specific 
characters which Paul contrasts with love. It is as 
though Paul had said: You may say and do all that 
Christ said and did, and still be nothing without love. 
Therefore, love makes the Christ of God. Love is thie 
real Saviour of the world. 
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THE GEORGIA CONVICT’S CRY 
TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


(Suggested by reading an article on the Georgia Convict System 
in the Christian Union for Nov. 12th.| 


By A. 8S. C. 


QPEAE for us, Poet! Help our need: 
\) Thy plea for freedom never dies. 
Oh! make our country hear and heed 
The pathos of our bitter cries, 
The falling tears, 
The wasted years, 
Of those who cannot say, ‘‘ We rise.’ 


Thy harp hath chords of wondrous power, 
O friend of all men! Sound them forth! 
Thy earnest words can haste the hour 
When noble hearts of South and North 
Shal! guard the weak 
From wrong, and seek 
Good-will to men and peace on earth, 


We faint, and die, or worse—we live 
Deprived of all life’s noblest gains. 
Of every blessing love can give; 
Our human ties are clanking chains: 
Yet, bond or free, 
God’s image we. 
Will he remember all our pains/ 


Shall these who waste us sue at last, 
Unheard, for God to set them free 
From bonds their sins have welded fast? 
Oh! bid them heed their destiny, 
And bear from heaven 
The warning given, 
‘* Beware! thou dost it unto Me.”’ 


AUNT MEHITABLE. 

By JENNY BURR. 
‘A AY earliest recollection of her dates from a Sun- 
M. day afternoon service at the village meeting- 
house. The small, plain building was full of people 
very curious to hear the new minister. I had gone 
thither with my mother, my hair in carl-papers, I re- 
member, and arrayed in a new red French calico dress 
which added, in my own opinion, powerfully to my 
attractions. 

The seat my mother chose was already occupied by 
an old woman, who, as I took my place with some 
trepidation beside her, cast a pair of gray, restless 
eyes so curiously upon me that in spite of my new 
glory of attire I longed for my apron to hide my head 
in. Her face was round, but deeply wrinkled, and it 
was surrounded by the frill of a white cap, worn under 
the oddest-shaped bonnet in the world. Her black 
silk mantilla was bordered with wide, very open lace, 
and she wore silk mitts on her rather brown hands. 
A red silk handkerchief lay &ross her lap over the 
folds of a brown muslin gown of antique pattern. 
There was something so unusual in her expression 
and costume that when her attention was drawn to 
the introductory services I returned her curiosity 
with interest, and eyed her every movement. 

Finally.one of the brown hands dived into a gayly- 
embroidered pocket which she carried on her arm, and 
produced from its depths one red peppermint candy. 
This she handed to. me with a smile which broke up 
her wrinkles into new forms, as if her face had been a 
kaleidoscope. I took the attractive morsel and put it 
in my mouth immediately, when her face rippled into 
a broader circle of smiles than before, and we were 
friends at once. 

After a little the minister, who had begun his ser- 
mon in a low conversational tone, began to grow 
louder and more spirited. Of what he said I haven’t the 
slightest idea; I only remember that his voice rose by 
rapid degrees to such a pitch as I had never heard 
from the pulpit before. - 

In the midst of the noise I suddenly discovered that 
something was the matter with my friend.. Her eyes 
had a wild look, and wandered restlessly about the 
room; she panted for breath, and her feet were beat- 
ing the bare floor as if toatune. I gazed at her with 
open mouth, and soon found that others were doing 
the same. Our pew became the center of attraction. 
What was the matter with the old woman? Was she 
a witch, or crazy? Trot, trot, trot went the feet on 
the floor; she muttered incoherent words, at last 
breaking out into louder exclamations. Forgetting 
the peppermint, I shrank away from my strange neigh- 
bor with awe, if not terror, expecting every moment 
some pew development. If my mother had not sat so 
quietly, paying no attention to our seat-companion, I 
should have been tempted to run outright, and escape 
from the house. But in a few minutes the witch her- 
self rose from the seat, and, trembling with her strange 
excitement, slipped past my mother and myself into 
the aisle, and then out of the house. 

«‘*That’s Aunt Mehitable,” said my mother, on the 
way home after meeting. ‘‘She’s your grandfather's 





cousin,’’ she added. ‘‘ Guess I'll take you with me to 
visit her some day this week.”’ 

‘* Was she sick?” I asked. 

‘* No, only happy,” said my mother, mysteriously. 

It was early in the afternoon of the following Thurs- 
day that I was called from making stone playhouses to 
put on the French frock, with the addition of a good- 
sized pinafore, hiding much of the beautiful redness. 

‘It'll keep your dress clean,’”’ said my mother, pull- 
ing it on with energy. ‘And see that you don't get 
into mischief,” she added, giving my hair an extra 
brush, and turning me round for a final inspection; 
** Aant Mehitable ain’t used to little folks.” 

When we reached the large, old-fashioned red house, 
standing well above the road on a grassy bank, I 
quickly descried the interesting points of the place. 
Espying a cat and kittens running in the yard I begged 
that I might stay outside; but Aunt Mehitable had 
seen us coming, and now appeared in the doorway. 

‘*How d@’ du? Better bring the old mare round the 
back way. Liakim ain’t to hum, but we can give her 
sumthin’ to eat. °N’ ef there ain’t Susan!” exclaimed 
the old lady, fixing her eyes on me. 

Susan was my baptismal name, but I went by the 
usual abbreviation. 

‘*Come an’ shake hands? Or be ye afraid of me?” 
For I hung my head and stood back. ‘ Well, mebby 
*tain’t the fust time’’—a curious expression flitting 
across her wrinkled features. Then crossing the 
length of the quaint old kitchen we had entered she 
produced from a cupboard in one corner an immense 
ginger cake, which she handed to me. 

“That'll give ye somethin’ to do. One side on’t ’s 
burnt a little, but it’s made with the best Jamaiky mo- 
lasses. Set down here ’n’ eat it.” 

Dropping into the big cushioned chair she pointed 
out, I munched gingerbread and took observations of 
the apartment while Aunt Mehitable and my mother 
talked away busily. 

It was a big, low-ceilinged room, with bare oaken 
floor and an immense chimney-place on one side where 
a big black kettle hung on a erane between the black 
fire-dogs. The fire was out now, and the place was 
nothing but a deep cavern of blackness. High above 
the chimney was a long, narrow shelf on which re- 
posed a row of brass and iron candlesticks, a curious 
old spool-holder, and a cracked plate of many richly 
blended colors. The wall on that side of the room was 
hung with festoons of dried apples, bunches of golden 
corn, with one bright red ear among them, and queer- 
shaped yellow gourgs, which I thought the most per- 
fect things I had ever seen. The other walls were 
wainscoted and curiously painted in shadings of black 
and white, tempered with the yellow of age and smoke. 
The high, straight-backed chairs were cushioned with 
divers devices of patchwork in all the colors of the 
rainbow, the art of which I did not then criticise un- 
favorably. A good-sized round table, the legs of which 
were quaintly carved, ending in griffins’ claws, stood 
against the wall opposite the fireplace. Blue-checked 
curtains hung at the windows, which were so high up 
I could only just see out of the bottom panes. A deep 
quiet lurked in the shadowy corners of the room and 
among the big beams overhead, which the sound of 
the two voices no more disturbed than the ripple of a 
brook through secluded woodland. 

I was just wondering whether Aunt Mehitable had 
any folks of her own when my mother asked : 

‘* How’s Uncle Liakim and Seth nowadays?” 

‘* Oh, good for nothin’, as usua]. They’re tipsy the 
hull time, or two-thirds on’t, sartin. Liakim don’t 
grow no better ’s I know on. Ye see, the cider-works 
ha’ begun, and the men-folks spend most o’ the time 
round the mill. But, la sakes! I’m used to it.” 

The wrinkled face brogxe into smiles, and the quick 
gray eyes shone like a girl’s. 

‘‘ Liakim’s a good-natered creetur as ever was,”’ she 
went on, ‘‘ but Seth’s as cross as a bear when he’s in 
liquor. I’m put to all sorts o’ shifts to manage him. 
Who’d ’a thought my boy ud be sich a trouble to me! 
But ye can’t change a leopard’s spots,” shaking her 
head wisely: ‘Nothin’ but grace can save airy one 
on ’em.” 

The gray eyes glanced about the room and one foot 
trotted for a minute on the oak floor. 

‘“‘T’ve prayed for Liakim nigh on to forty year, an’ 
he’s only grown wus. I say sometimes, ’taint no use. 
He's hardened like the nether millstun; but hope 
keeps the heart hull, you know. What d’ ye git for 
yer last churnin’?” 

This unusual mingling of religion and housekeeping 
much impressed my small mind, and I was pondering 
deeply upon the philosophy that could take a great 
trouble so cheerfully, when Aunt Mehitable looked 
sharply at me over her spectacles. 

‘*What you thinkin’ on now, Susan? Favors her 
father in looks, don’t she, Hanner? No, no,” said she, 
scanning my demure face, but speaking as much to 
my mother or the room as to me, “I aint crazy, ye 
needn’t think. But when the Lord comes ter me an’ 





blesses me, I can’t set still nohow. When I’m full to 
overflowin’ I have to bile over. I ain’t like other 
folks, an’ the devil tempts me to stay to hum an’ not 
go to meetin’ an’ make myself ridiculous; but he can’t 
ketch me there. No, no,” she repeated, shaking her 
head with decision, as if contending with the enemy 
now, while her eyes brightened strangely and the old 
feet trotted unmistakably on the floor, ‘I’m bound 
for the land o’ Canaan!” 

Then, changing her expression instantaneously, 
“*Come, you’d better come out in the yard an’ see what 
we can find there. Children don’t like settin’ still long 
to once.” 

I smiled with heartfelt pleasure, and took the ex- 
tended hand willingly. Leading me out of the room 
she brought me into a paradise of a back ‘‘ stoop,” in- 
closed on three sides, and golden in the September 
afternoon sunshine. 

‘* Here’s puss an’ her brood, an’ we’ve got a litter o’ 
pigs by the barn, an’, ef ve’re fond o’ plums, there ’s 
plenty on ’em for the pickin’ up. Here’s somethin’ to 
put ’em in,” and she handed me a basket about half 
my own size. ‘‘ Take care ’n’ not fall into the well.” 

Putting one of the kittens in my basket, I started for 
the plum-tree first, which I found several rods north 
of the house in a small inclosure where weeds, sun- 
flowers and artichokes grew in delightful abundance. 
The purple plums hung thickly from the tree and had 
fallen to the ground underneath. Not being used to 
them this was a rare treat to me, and I declared Aunt 
Mehitable the most delightful old woman I had ever 
seen. Between the plums and the kitten I must have 
whiled away some time, and had certainly forgotten all 
about the terrors of Liakim and Seth, when a strange 
voice from over the fence gave me a sudden start. 

‘Hullo! What thief’s here?” 

I was too frightened to run, much less to speak, and 
stood transfixed, dropping the kitten out of my apron. 
A tall old man, with gray hair and a lopped black hat, 
stood leaning on the fence, gazing relentlessly upon me. 

‘“* Where d’ you come from, Puss?” speaking to me, 
and not the little cat. ‘‘Ye’re a pretty creetur!’’ he 
added. ‘‘’Pears to me ye’re Hanner’s gal, ain’t ye?” 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

“Wal, ye needn’t be skairt. I shan’t hurt ye. 
Aunt Mehitt an’ I never had no little gals, but I’m 
powerful fond on ’em. Seen Seth anywheres around?” 
inquired he, gazing about the premises. ‘‘ He’s my 
boy, but he aint good for much. He’s most as bad ’s 
his old dad!” 

My heart began to warm toward Uncle Liakim, in 
spite of his love of cider, and a conversation tinally 
ensued in which I bore a very respectable part. Tak- 
ing my basket on his arm he showed me the pigs in 
their pen, the yearling colt, the bantam chickens and 
numberless other attractions around the barn. 

* Aunt Mehitt give ye any cider?” he asked, on the 
way to the house. ‘*’Spect not, for she’s awful sot 
agin it. But I take a drop or two occasionally,” 


reaching up and lifting a brown jug from a shelf under 


the stoop. ‘ First rate!’’ exclaimed he, smacking his 
lips with a relish. ‘* That air ’s the genooin’ article!” 

This time another figure sat in the old kitchen, A 
big, gawky man, who must have been about forty years 
old though he seemed far older to me, glowered at me 
from a corner. His chair was tilted back against the 
wall and his hat was pulled down over his eyes. He 
said nothing, but gazed at me with such awful fixity 
that I retreated to the most distant seat possible. 

‘‘Humph!” finally proceeded in sepulchral tones 
from under the slouched hat. As the eyes were still 
directed toward me I felt that the exclamation was in 
my honor. 

**Seth,” cried Uncle Liakim, testily, ‘‘don’t ye 
know enough to speak to folks? Or hain’t ye got no 
manners? No! no!” he added, half to himself, as the 
Sphinx made no reply. ‘‘He dunno nothin’, now. 
He’s aclean fool. Wuss’n I be.” 

Uncle Liakim sat in deep rumination for some min- 
utes. ‘A clean fool!” he repeated at last, dreamily. 

Though the dark figure in the corner was plainly 
enough a ‘‘fool” I thought he wasn’t a very clean 
one, and pondered much on the mistery of Uncle Lia- 
kim’s manner, one minute sc companionable and 
another so melancholy and abstracted. 

Bunt when we were leaving, a little while after, he was 
almost as lively as Aunt Mehitable herself, who de- 
clared it ‘‘asin and shame for us to go off without a 
cup 0’ tea.” 

‘‘ Susan wants to stay, I know. Don’t you?” appeal- 
ing to me, and the wrinkles broke into a perfect blos- 
som of a smile. ‘‘Come agin, anyhow,” she added, 
standing in the door and shading her eyes from the 
sun as we drove out of the yard. ‘‘ Come agin, an’ 
stay longer.” 

But it was two or three years before I looked into 
the old kitchen again. My mother was invited to spend 
the afternoon there with a number of ancient cousins 
from a neighboring town, and to bring me with her. 
This time the whole house was open, up-stairs and 
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down, and I was free to wander about through the 
quaintly-furnished rooms. They were full of odd rel- 
ics of by-gone years and as interesting as a story- 
book, especially the garret to which Aunt Mehitable 
led me just before tea-time in search of a high chair for 
iny accommodation. The others being very low, my 
chin just reached the top of the table. 

But the tea-table was the great point of attraction. 
{t was spread with odd old china bought when Aunt 
Mehitable begau housekeeping, and used only on rare 
occasions. Her pride in its fine quality and costliness 
came out as she dispensed the tea from a pot of the 
same ware painted in curious and gayly-colored de- 
vices. 

‘*How do ye like yer tea, Tirzy Ann? Middlin 
sweet? I dunnov ye can drink it out o’ such old cups 
an’ sassers,”’ addressing the company at large. ‘I’ve 
had ’em fifty year, but they aint only tu on ’em cracked, 
an’ them I mended with putty; so they du just as well 
as new ones for such old folks as we be.” 

The bright old face beained from an immaculate cap 
tied close under her chin. She wore a little three- 
cornered cape crossing in front over her waist. This 
and her gown were both crimson, contrary to all Puri- 
tan custom. Iwas not very artistic, probably, but I 
felt that the rich hue was becoming to the old lady’s 
complexion. There must have been a touch of the 
tropical in her nature, for her passion for color was 
visible all over the house. Now she was the picture of 
animation and pleased hospitality. I have never known 
what the more critical portion of the guests thought 
of the cookery, but I regarded it as perfection. Aunt 
Mehitable herself apologized profusely for the biscuits, 
and the plum cake, she informed us, ‘‘ fell” while bak- 
ing; but the cookies were cut in delightfully fanciful 
shapes, and the preserves which the old lady dispensed 
to me with liberal hand atoned for every other defi- 
ciency. 

‘*Hev another cup o’ tea, Hanner? Du now! I 
s’pose Liakim wont be hum till its stun cold,” partly 
changing the subject. ‘I told him to be sure an’ be 
round airly in the arternoon. Who’s that air?’ she 
cried, a minute after, her quick eyes catching sight of 
some object glancing past the window. 

Two men appeared in the doorway carrying some- 
thing large and heavy. To the horror of everybody it 
proved to be Uncle Liakim. 

‘“*Wal, wal, I du declare for’t!” exclaimed Aunt 
Mehitable, getting up from the table and bustling for- 
ward. ‘‘ He’s had a drop tu much, I reckon. Fetch 
him out here,” she added to the men, leading the way 
to the stoop, ‘‘ an’ let him stay till he comes tu.” 

‘*Speakin’ o’ folks gen’ally brings ’em round,” said 
she, with an effort at gayety, coming back to her seat 
in a minute or two, but trembling a little with excite- 
ment. ‘It's the fust time the old man’s been so over- 
come in three year. I tell him he’ll kill himself or git 
run over one 0’ these days, but ye might as well talk 
to the wind.” Then, changing her tone: ‘‘ We’re born 
to trouble, ye know, as the sparks fly up’ards, an’ 
mebby I'll hev grace to bear mine a spelllonger. Hev 
some more quince sass, Betsy?” 

The old woman’s cheery patience was contagious, 
but it didn’t altogether conquer the terror with which 
I now regarded the back stoop. 

‘*La sakes, child! ye needn’t be afeard on him now. 
He’s as harmless as a kitten!” exclaimed Aunt Mehita- 
ble after tea, as she caught me peering cautiously 
through the crack of the door at the prostrate figure. 
The sun was already going down, and the idea of the 
big, lonely house when the company had all gone 
began to oppress my fancy. Just then my mother’s 
voice called me to get ready to go, and the sharp sense 
that a pleasant afternoon had come to an end was in- 
tensified by the new, sad insight I had received into 
Aunt Mehitable’s life. And when a little later she 
came running to empty an apronful of pears in our 
wagon, telling us they would be ‘‘meller enough to 
eat in a week,” I was half sobbing with vague but real 
sorrow. 

That was my last visit at the old red house, though 
I saw its inmates occasionally. Uncle Liakim, whose 
sins were all amiable ones, shortly afterwards utterly 
lost his reason. Though quiet and manageable he was 
a constant care to Aunt Mehitable, who refused to 
send him to an asylum. So the three lived on together 
as usual, the terror of insanity added now to old age, 
solitude and intemperance. Aunt Mehitable seemed 
very little broken, and moved about as lively as ever. 
Grown older myself, I used to wonder at her tearless 
endurance, which to a stranger might have seemed 
like indifference. 

‘*Oh, land-a-massy, child! I did up my cryin’ years 
ago, when I was young. I was as tear-ready then as 
you be. My head was a regalar fountin at fust, and 
the waters was healin, tu, in them days. But they’re 
dried up now,” said she, musingly, one day. 

‘* And where’s the use on ’t?” she went on, after a 
minute’s pause, the deep wrinkles changing into her 

peculiar smile. ‘‘ Things now aint worth a-cryin’ for, 








the best on ‘em, ef ye b’leeve Scriptur’. *Taint only 
u little while, at the wust;” and it may have been 
fancy, but I thought the old lady’s shoe beat noiseless- 
ly on the worn oak floor. 

Uncle Liakim never regained his reason, and after 
several years of helplessness died on a bleak morning 
fn March. The snows had not all melted when they 
buried him in the little village graveyard. The sadness 
I felt at the funeral was for him and his wicked life, 
and none for the lonely figure which returned to the 
big, empty house when all was over; for I knew some 
of her secrets. 

She lived on surprisingly. Her great vitality, added 
to her remarkable cheerfulness, lengthened her years 
beyond the ninetieth. She sat by the ancient kitchen 
fireplace brewing her tea in the same iron kettle that 
served for the first tea-making in her young married 
life, cheery and acute to the last. Then she suddenly 
failed and in a week’s time was carried out of jthe 
house, leaving the chimney-corner to her strange son. 

The first sadness of early autumn was in the air 
when they buried her, and it touched with its subtle 
pathos the simple service for the dead. Many kind 
neighbors were there, and wreaths of flowers lay on 
the coffin. These were mostly white, after the custom 


of funerals; and remembering the old lady’s love of 


color I added to them a handful of scarlet geraniums, 
feeling that they were no brighter than the life she 
had lived or the faith in which she died. 








VHE MILLENNIUM CHAPTER. 
By THE Rev. JOHN MILLER. 


T would really seem in hermeneutics as if the whole 
were less than its part. As our eye wanders over 
the New Testament it would appear a light task to 
show (1) that the Second Advent was the Judgment 
Day; (2) that we are to look for it at any moment; 
(3) that there is nothing before it in the way of histor- 
ical prediction; and therefore (4) that there is no mil- 
lennium, and no personal reign other than heaven 
before or after the coming in the clouds of majesty. 

It seems a light thing to frame this, just as it is easy 
for a child to frame a card cottage. But if you give 
him one card what can he do with that? There is not 
room ip our article to show that the ‘‘ Revelation” is a 
great pictorial gospel. Our readers are prepossessed 
with the opposite. And therefore, in seizing the twen- 
tieth chapter and saying there is not a word of a mil- 
lennium there, we are too fearfully against the tide. 
We would like to have let it break against other pre- 
vious instances. We would like to have begun with 
the ‘‘seals.”” These are not histories, but great car- 
toons of discipline: the ‘‘seals,’’ what man inflicts 
upon himself; the ‘‘trumpets,” God’s inflictions; and 
the ‘‘ vials,” those hopeless judgments that are final 
plagues. The ‘olive trees” are the Church. So is 
the ‘‘ woman” (chap. xii); and so is the ‘‘ city” (chap. 
xxi.), in another stage of her history. The “ beast” 
(chap. xili.) is just the opposite. So is the ‘ harlot” 
(chap. xvii.), and that ‘‘great city Babylon” (chap. 
xviii.). How mad to say of the papacy that “all that 
dwell upon the earth shall worship him” (xiii., 8). 
Sodom and Egypt (xii., 8) and the bad woman (Prov. 
ix., 13) in Solomon’s books are all the same thing in 
different aspects; viz., the kingdom of wickedness; 
and the ‘‘ false prophet’’ (Rev. xiii., 11; xix., 20) is a 
great cartoon of hypocrisy, which ‘‘hath horns like a 
lamb” (Rev. xiii., 11); which worketh miracles like 
the church (ver. 13) ; which cannot be Islam, for Islam 
did no such thing; which gives its power to the first 
beast before it (ver. 12), helping to heal its deadly 
wound (ver. 12), making an image to wickedness 
(ver. 14), or, in other words, framing wickedness into 
an object of worship, and making it on that account 
more deadly and more terrible. 

The Apocalypse, thus made simple, becomes didac- 
tic like the Apostle Paul. 

Doré might illustrate it 
Bramble. 

Now the millennium in its queen cell, viz., the 
twentieth chapter, perishes before such an interpre- 
tation. ‘“‘I saw an angel come down from heaven 
having the key of the bottomless pit.” Having pict- 
ured Zion (chaps. xi., xii.), and having pictured 
wickedness (chap. xiii.); and having pictured false 
religion (ver. 11), what more natural than that there 
should be an episode describing Satan (chap xx)? 
God binds Satan in many lands and ages. Christ says, 
Like lightning he should fall from heaven. Paul 
promises, He shall be bruised under your feet shortly. 
James says, Resist, and he shall flee from you. These 
are all pictures. And there was a picture about Satan 
the first time he was ever mentioned (Gen. iii., 15). 
What more natural than that the ‘“‘ beast” and the 
‘*prophet” should be slipped out of the lantern, and 
that there should bea slide depicting Satan? Take 
such a nation as the Scotch: how strikingly for a 
thousand years is Satan chained and bound. Take 
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Geneva. Take Pergamos and Thyatira. Take Bos- 
ton in its earlier purity, under such men as Harvard. 
Take the Waldenses. The thought in the twentieth 
chapter seems to be very plain, that religion is not a 
sporadic thing, where men have it or have it not, just 
as it may happen, but that Christ gets the upper hand 
of Satan, and binds him for a period of years; and, 
descending boldly into what might seem difficult, he 
binds him by the help of his dead servants. They be- 
come kings and priests (vers. 4,6) even from their 
very graves. The Apocrypha was full of this (Wis. 
iv., 16; viii., 13, 17; Eccles. xliv., 8-14); and inspira- 
tion suffered itself to borrow from the Rabbinic writ- 
ings (2 Es. i., 30, 82, 33). A man wrote and wrought 
and left examples and printed himself upon his chil- 
dren, and, while the rest of the dead lived not again 
till the resurrection (Rev. xx., 5), he was raised to 
life at once, and stalked over the earth more influen- 
tial than the living. He was the Wesley and the Knox 
of many a century. And as the piety ofa people is the 
work of their fathers—which is the real operator in 
the case, the dead or the living? They, being dead, 
yet speak (Heb. xi., 4). And not even in the decay 
that follows after when, as with Pergamos and Boston, 
Satan is ‘‘ loosed for a little season,”’ do we fail to take 
up all the portions of the text. God saves people 
through their good men. Good men live after they are 
dead. They sit on thrones even after they are dust. 
The effect of what they have been is to bind Satan 
for a long period of time. Thank God for such risen 
ones. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in this 
first resurrrction; blessed on their own account, as 
free of the second death, and blessed on our account, 
for they be priests of God and of Christ and do reign 
with him a thousand years. 
PRINCETON, Oct. 7, 1879. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THov hast called us again, dear Lord. We have heard thy 
voice sounding within. Not the sweet hour of the morning, 
nor the coming of the sun which thou hast set in the heaven 
as a sign and symbol of thyself, can be more to our outward 
sense than thou canst be to our souls, when theu dost arise 
with healing in thy beams; and we pray, this morning, for 
that sign. We pray that we may hear, each one, his own 
pame. When thou didst stand in the garden, unknown to 
thine ardent loving Mary, and didst mention but her name, 
her doubts were gone, and the sweet assurance of blessednesas 
and love was hers. Grant that to every one of us may come 
some such token, this morning, that we may know that we 
are joined to bim who is the head over all things, God, blessed 
forever, and joined in bands that neither life nor deaib can 
sunder; that we are joined, not as captives chained. to the 
chariot of old, but with the bonds of love; and that we are 
united to him whose love is above all words, the height and 
depth and length and breagdto of wbich surpass knowledge. 
Grant that we may have this consciousness of our strength 
and our sure safety in that which tbou art in thy nature, so 
that we stand in all the strength of God himself. 

Look upon every one, this morning, we pray thee, individ- 
ually. We thank thee for the aged that are honorably going 
forth from their warfare, and that linger yet but a few days 
among us. We thank thee for those that are gone. They are 
yet ours; and in the communion of the saints we are joined 
to them in an unforgetting ilove. Many are going whose days 
and months they cannot compass; and we pray that while 
they abide they may shine. Even as, hanging low, the sum- 
mer sun pours richness and glory over the scene around 
about, so may they who are filled with faith and hope sbine 
out that all may have the blessing of God that rests upon 
them. Andif there are those that are near the verge, and 
have no hope, oh bave compassion on them. Grant that they 
may not liedown in darkness. Grant that the rising light 
may yet find them, and brivg them to the hope of salvation 
througb Jesus Corist their Lord. 

We pray for those that are buffeting in life the ten thousand 
influences which beat upon them. May they make their bat- 
tles strong, and may they be men, and acquit themselves like 
men, fearing nothing but evil, loving God, and loving men. 
May they go forward straightening tue ways of justice, and 
purifying toe ways of men io life. Grant that they may not 
be willing to succecd by the things which destroy them and 
others. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon the young. Oh 
give to them a noble conception of manhood, and more heroic 
purposes; and may it seem to them that purity and wisdom, 
and all honest manliness, are the noblest attainmenis to 
which they can reach in this life,and thatin that way lies 
immortality. 

We pray for the little ones, and for the homes where they 
dwell. Tbou that didst take the children in thine arms, and 
caress them, again take the litile ones in thine arms, and bless. 
them. And we pray that thy Spirit may rest upon thy ser- 
vauts as they attempt to bring their children up in the love 
of God and in the fear of evil. 

Not only do we pray for these, but we pray for the disap- 
pointed, for the sick and languishing, for the poor and needy, 
for the strangers that have no helper, for the lonely, for the 
heartbroken, for the abandoned and the despised, for those 
that have destroyed themzelves, and are lying at the utter- 
most depths. Thou that didst come to open the prison doors, 
and to break the chains of bondage, canst thou not yet Jead 
forth the glorious company out from the very portais of 
death to the honor and giory of thy name? Thou that art the 
Redeemer, bast thou lost thy skill? Thou that didst in dying 
conquer death, shall death prevail against thee ? 

We pray that tuou wilt go forth in thy glory of power, and 
ransom the captives, and bring them out from their prisen- 
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house; and may their songs, joining with ours, rise in holy 
anthems in this temple. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all 
those wuo are abseut from us, upon the deep, in foreign 
lands, or in tne wiidecness of our own land. Lord, be witb 
them; and may thy hand ovur tnem be more than dome, or 
tent, or castie ; aud wilt thou defeud them from evil, and 
bring them back agaio, in the errands of thy providence, to 
true joy and grativude. 

We pray tuat thou wilt bless ail the churches of this city, 
and of this land. 

Bless Our government—the President of these United 
States; aud tuose thac are united with him iu administration. 
Bless tne governors of the several Siates. Bless Judges and 
Magisirates. Biess teachers and euitors. Bless ali those that 
are instructing aud leading this great people. 

Remember the patiou upou Our northern border and all 
those with whom they are afliliated across ine sea. Bless the 
throne and ber that sits upoo it. Grant that those who are 
thus alied in a common uoistory of the past, in common 
hueage and im Commou thoughts of liberty may bave tbe 
blessing of God as taey wauuer over all the earch, carrying 
ligntaud loverty to tue nations of the worid. May their foot 
be swiit, but nut heavy to crush. May toeir haod be migbty, 
and yet carry blessings. We pray that wherever the Euglisa 
tongue is spoken men May iearn that God brings forto his 
ebildren out of captivity, and leads them 1.0 Civilization aud 
to purity. 

Hear us in these our petitions, dear Lord, not for our sakes, 
but tor thine own sake—for we Knock at the door of thy 
heart. Let it open. 

And to tuy uame sball be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE THREE MANIFESTATIONS 
THE DIVINE GOUVEKNMENT* 
“ But this man, because be cuntinueth ever, batu an un- 
changeabie pries.coouw. Wherefore be is able also tu save them 
to the uitermost that Come unto Gud by nim, seelng be ever 
liveth to make invercession fur them. For suca a high priest 
became us, Who is boly, Narmiess, uod. tiled, sepurale [rom 
sinners, and made higuer ‘hau tue heavens; wu beedetbD LoL 
daily, as thuse bigo priests, to offer up sacrince, first for ois 
Own sius, and then tor the people's: tor this oe did UnCe, 
when he offered up bimsell. For (ue law muketo men ulgh- 
priests whicu bave infiimity ; buttbe word of the 0a., Woilcd 
was siuce the law, muketo Lue Son, who is consecrated toi 
evermore.’ —HEB. vii., 24-28. 


OF 


N the 5th, 6th and 7th chapters of Hebrews a paral- 

lel is run between Christ Jesus as the great spirit- 
ual High Priest and the old Jewish high priest. Even 
a careless reader will perceive that in almost every one 
of the Epistles of the New Testament which give a de- 
scription of the early preaching and teaching the 
doctrines of Christ and his person were taught not as 
they stood related to the whole world, but primarily 
and with far the most emphasis as they stood related 
to Jewish thought and Jewish feeling; for the old 
stem of which Christ was the blossom and the fruit 
was Jewish, and the audiences to whom the early 
apostles preached were Jews. Even in foreign cities, 
among Gentiles, the despised Jews had their Syna- 
gogues; and there it was that the Apostles first 
preached Christ. You wiil find, therefore, that that 
side, or those analogies, or even those fancies—that 
is, illustrative, poetic fancies—which abound in the 
teaching were all of them such as would have a ten- 
dency to win the Jewish mind over to Christ Jesus. 
He was of the city of David; and what Jew was, or is, 
not proud of David and his heroic career? He was 
the Contratype of their high priest—and he was 
the High Priest—who was more endeared, if it were 
possible, to the Jewish mind than the king himself. 
To the Jew the king represented external power and 
glory, but the high priest touched the moral chord, 
the religious sensibility, of the Jewish people; and 
there never was a historic character that concentrated 
in himself both the elements of appeal, toward the ex- 
ternal glory of the kingdom and toward the deeper 
moral consciousness of the people, as did Jesus. 

In the fifth chapter it is said of the high priest, 
‘every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins; who can hare com- 
passion on the ignorant, and on them that are out 
of the way.” That was the very genius, the pe- 
culiar official character, of the high priest—that he 
was to be one who was in sympathy with his fellow- 
men on account of their ignorance and sinfulness. As 
a physician is in sympathy with his patients on account 
of their sicknesses, so the high priest was to be in 
sympathy with men on account of their sinfulness, 
their selfishness, their pride, their hardness of heart, 
their general moral enfeeblement; and Jesus was set 
forth as a high priest on the same ground, but with a 
higher annunciation; for it is said that the high priest, 
being himself sinful and clothed with infirmities, was 
obliged to offer up sacrifice first for himself and then 
for his people, but that Jesus, being a high priest of a 
much nobler sphere, and yet being sinless, had no oc- 
casion to offer up sacrifice for himself, because he was 
pure and perfect; and that, nevertheless, being pure 
and perfect, the same characteristic remained with 
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him that marked the secular high priest among the 
Jews; namely, that he was to have compassion upon 
the ignorant and upon those that were out of the way. 

There are, then, many gradations of treatment in the 
government of God; and they differ in a rising succes- 
sion. There is, first, and apparently lowest, that divine 
government which concerns itself with physical life 
and its materials. It deals by what are called ‘‘ natural 
laws”—as good a name, perhaps, as any, but a name 
for what we know nothing about. 

In this government you will take notice that nature, 
in dealing with matter and dealing with men as mat- 
ter, deals blindly, with no consideration of motive, or 
character, or condition, or desert, or of undesert. 
God’s government as it works on the lowest plane is 
one in which the laws of nature act without any 
moral discrimination. He who violates the physical 
law suffers, and suffers without any consideration of 
ignorance or of any moral quality. As the rock is 
bruised and broken so men are bruised and broken. 
The giant powder, the glycerine, the various explo- 
sives that are now employed, operate upon the wood, 
the ship, the iron and the man, asking no questions, 
taking no account, making no difference whatever. 

As the hunter leaps nimbly from the rocks in pursuit 
of the chamois, when they both strike the deceitful 
glacier and slide down together, beast and man, from 
the precipice, they are treated just alike. Nature 


knows no difference between a man and a sheep. The 
lowest and the highest are all the same to nature. It 


makes no difference that a man deserves well of his 
kind and of his country, arsenic will kill him all the 
same. Out of a poison chalice Washington drinking 
from one side and Arnold from the other are treated 
alike on this lower plane where government makes no 
distinction between material and material, and where 
there is nothing but simply to obey, and live and enjoy, 
or to disobey, and die or suffer. 

In the physical world, then, and low down in it, 
Fate, Necessity, rules, and that rigorously, without 
taking any consideration whatever of character, of 
desert or of ill-desert. The law punishes the best, 
punishes the worst, punishes those who are guilty of 
hideous wickedness and punishes no less those of 
spotless integrity. It takes no account of mind or 
soul or disposition. 

But, secondly, there is the first glimmerin the ascend- 
ing scale, above this lower plane, of what may be called 
material goverument of an enlarged administration. 
There is the prophecy of something to come in which 
is found a rudimentary pity or a rudimentary form of 
forgiveness. We come toa point in which men who 
have violated natural law and are suffering can be 
relieved of their suffering, and carried back again to a 
state of integrity and of health. By remedies the 
human body can be restored to the state in which it 
was before some law was violated. 

Now, this is a hint, as I have intimated. It shows 
that there is a recuperative element beginning to be 
developed, though it is low down in this primal gov- 
ernment of matter over matter, and over men as mat- 
ter, or over that part of them which is matter; and 
that it very soon develops into a higher form in which 
there is the foreshadowing of a much larger scheme of 
the administration of law upon men. 

For, thirdly, one step further on, we reach human 
society; and there everything is changed. Now, so- 
ciety laws being violated, a discrimination instantly 
takes place between good and bad; and the law is not 
as the lower and primal law was, undiscriminating, 
treating all just alike. The government of human so- 
ciety considers probable motives; and though men 
that do evil or wrong from good motives may be pun- 
ished, the punishment is one that recognizes the differ- 
ence between them and their congeners who do wrong 
from bad motives. A man has slain his neighbor by 
mistake: it is homicide; it is justifiable defense. A 
man has slain his neighbor in a passion: it is man- 
slaughter. A man has slain his neighbor with fore- 
thought: it is murder. But all these words, while 
ordinarily employed simply to indicate the gradation 
of guilt and penalty, are at the same time answering 
the higher end of illustrating this state of developed 
law by which now, according to the best wisdom, of 
human minds, they are beginning to take into consid- 
eration not alone the bodily act but the soul act. The 
man is no longer simply matter in the eye of the exec- 
utive: he is a thinking creature, an emotive creature, 
a creature who will guide himself in the one or in the 
other way, suitable or unsuitable ; and you have wholly 
passed out from the lower state of law which crushed 
alike the good and the bad that came under the pon- 
derous hammer of the vengeance of fate. 

The civil law takes account of the welfare of society 
wherein a crime has been committed. It grades the 


penalty for two ends: first, to protect society against 
future incursions; and, secondly, to do that, if it may 
be, by restoring the victim to his former estate. It aims 
to have the penalty such that it shall impress him and 
impress the spectators with the danger of violating 


law. There are but two ends that penalty seeks, above 
or below—the preservation of society and the restora- 
tion of the criminal; and, when neither of these ends 
can any longer be satisfied, to contirue penalty in- 
finitely and endlessly would be the mark and the token 
of demoniac cruelty. The infliction of pain for the 
’ sake of the maintenance of integrity on the part of the 
community, and for the sanitary relief of the wrong- 
doer—that is divine; but the infliction of pain beyond 
that for the sake of pain, or from any abstract con- 
sideration, would be not divine, but demoniac. 

Physical laws are lost sight of, then, in the adminis- 
tration of the government of society. That adminis- 
tration not consider the fiber, the bone, the 
muscle or the nerve. It does not think of the brain, 
of the heart or of the stomach. It thinks of character, 
of temptation, and of the tendency of the effects pro- 
duced, and regulates itself accordingly. 

But, while this is an expansion toward a vastly 
nobler form of government or law administration than 
the first of which I spoke, there is one, even among 
men, that is still higher. On a higher plane stands 
the direct intercourse of soul with soul. We are re- 
lated to each other in thousands and thousands of ways 
that do not belong to organized government—and in 
none so nobly as in the relations which are designated 
under the terms friendship, benevolence, sympathy and 
love, and which are represented in the intercourse of 
two friends, in the intercourse of lovers, and in some 
organized form in the intercourse of husband and wife, 
and of parents and children. And this realm, in which 
the highest, the gentlest and the sweetest of all the 
mind’s faculties are represented, has a character that 
is distinct from either of the other administrations. 
Distinct? I had almost said that they have nothing in 
common; for under the laws of those other adminis- 
trations he that sins suffers, and there is no question; 
but as you draw near to this higher condition in which 
Love acts, though he that sins suffers he suffers with 
some remedial provision. Where the mind begins to 
emerge from out of matter, going higher into society, 
he that sins suffers; but with medicative preparations 
and with adaptations so as that his origin, his nature, 
his temptations, his motives, his ten thousand sur- 
rounding circumstances go to determine the measure 
of his guilt and the measure of his pain. 

In the between two friends, where 
the principle of benevolence, or sympathy, or love, 
runs pure and simple, the forgiveness does not stand 
in any way whatever connected with the desire of the 
person to be forgiven. He has transgressed; and on 
what ground is he to be forgiven? On this ground, 
and on this only: that it is the nature of love to for- 
give him, as an act necessary to the superior and 
best for the inferior. 

The judge, the governor, the executive, looking 
upon a man, thioks of his relations to society and to 
himself; but in friendship it is what I am that forgives 
you, and not what you ure, that takes the forgiveness. 
It is the necessity of my nature to pour myself out in 
sympathy and love and benefaction upon one that has 
offended against the law of rectitude and friendship 
and love; and it does not stand at all in him. That 
which determines the forgiveness has gone away from 
him. Inacertain sense the worse he is the more it 
becomes necessary for me to forgive him. For, take 
the endless instances of heroisms in human life. Take 
the instance in which a father goes out after his re- 
creant son, who has spent his substance in riotous liv- 
ing, who has wrecked his integrity through infinite 
gamblings; and yet who, step by step, has found his 
way back to the parental heart, that never measures 
his vast sinfulness, that never thinks of what the child 
was; that only says, ‘It is my child; everything for 
my child.”” And to the last moment, when he lies 
abandoned of al! his selfish compeers, the father who 
has squandered his substance to save him, whose hairs 
are prematurely white with grief for him, and who sees 
not in his son one single thing that is estimable or 
amiable, has that in himself which pours the whole 
tide of forgiveness out. He can say as David did, ‘*‘ My 
son! my son! would God I could die for thee.” The 
question is not, How the parental feeling shall ex- 
press itself so as most to benefit the recreant child; 
but, What is the nature of the parental feeling in it- 
self? It carries in its very nature atonement and for- 
giveness. 

We have now risen to the very highest plane of 
government. It is where the wrong is expiated by 
the one against whom it is done, and where the for- 
giveness springs out of the everlasting nature of love. 
Higher than wisdom, higher than any man-made 
justice, higher than any semi-adminstration over mind 
and matter and higher than any adminstration over 
matter pure and simple, is this divine nature. 

Now, it becomes a matter of profound interest to us 
to know in which way God governs men. He governs 
them in all these ways. The divine government that 
is infixed in gravity, in fire and in flood never changes ; 
it goes on; and ifa man chooses to submit himself to 


does 
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that government only it is as if one should go and put 
his hand under a quartz-breaker. He would be treated 
as though his fist were a piece of quartz rock. If he 
chooses to submit himself to the contents of a carboy 
of vitriol he will be treated just as if he were a chem- 
ical substance in a laboratory. 

But God also governs by means of society. Magis- 
tracy is of God. In other words, by the very nature 
given him it was necessary that man should be 
collective ; and his social nature requires society ; 
and society requires organization. God, therefore, 
is the author of government; not of any particular 
government, not of a monarchy, not of 4n empire, not 
of a democracy, not of republicanism, but of govern- 
ment, and the necessity of it. Otherwise they would 
be like types thrown in heaps; they spell nothing, 
and amount to nothing. A man is useless and will 
spell nothing unless he is organized into a govern- 
ment; and in that government God still administers. 
A mixed divine administration is going on of men 
over men on principles of social justice according to 
the best light that human understanding and human 
experience can give. 

But are these the spheres in which God’s peculiar 
and personal nature is most displayed? Is it here 
that he most delights to be thought of and to be ap- 
proached? Let us illustrate : 

Here is a man who is a miner—a mining engineer; 
as a mining engineer his business is rude, his dress is 
rude, and half the time he is lost to the sun and to the 
stars, being swallowed up in the bowels of the earth. 
Asa mining engineeer his way is a hard, toilsome one. 
But besides that he is a citizen; and as a citizen he 
is neither under ground nor toiling with rocks or 
minerals; he is aman among men. But he is also a 
householder; and as a householder he is a neighbor; 
and now he stands related to his fellow men more 
closely and by more delicate fibers. But he is also a 
husband and a father; and only the wife and children 
know the real kingly nature that dwells within him. 
None but they know the center where his real power 
and beauty and largeness reside. It is not known to 
the miners, or to the citizens around about him; but 
it is known to the children and to the companion. 

Now, in the divine nature, what is the center? Not, 
What does God do with his feet, treading on rocks? 
nor, What does he do with his hands, dealing with 
society? but, What does he do with his heart? for the 
heart much a characteristic with God as the 
heart is a characteristic of men. That is the ques- 
tion. It is precisely what Jesus Christ came into the 
world to teach; namely, that the eternal necessity of 
love carried eternal atonement, and that it was the 
ruling disposition of God to pour the effulgence of his 
pity and of his compassion out upon those who had 
done wrong; upon the souls of men who were living 
for bodily things. He came to teach that the soul of 


is as 


God is filled with eternal love and kindness. That 
was the declaration of God through Jesus Christ. Not 
that men are going to have their sins forgiven. That 


is a great deal; it would be toa great many, and it 
would not be toa great many, because men sin and 
forget. The sins of my youth I do not remember; 
they are as if they were not. To say that my sins are 
pardoned isa good deal; and to tell me I am to be 
saved is a good deal; but oh, they are not very much 
in comparison with telling me that in the midst of 
warring elements, in the midst of the conflicts of life, 
in the midst of gulf-streams that sweep on for ages 
carrying every one irresistibly with them, in the midst 
of distinctions, and repulsions, and ebullitions and tur- 
moils, in the midst of variations and mixtures, there is, 
under all and above all, an eternal Heart, and that the 
center of the universe is Compassion! To tell me that 
is to tell me good news; and that which tells it is 
the Gospel. It is good news indeed to be told what is 
the highest and most central element of the universal 
government of God over this world. There is an 
irresistible penalty in the low forms of matter; but 
there are remedial influences in the soul of him who 
has power to bless by that which is in himself, and 
not by that which is in the subject, or in the sinner. 

Christ, then, is set forth as the symbol and annuncia- 
tion that the highest, innermost nature of the divine 
is compassion upon the ignorant, and upon those that 
are out of the way. At depths and distances far below 
is the line of the physical law for those that are phys- 
ical, of society law for those that are advanced, and of 
sympathy and compassionate love for those that move 
in the soul’s sphere; and far above, at the glorious 
center, shines out the omnipotence of love toward 
the ignorant and toward them that are out of the 
way; and the crown rests on the Heart of God. He is 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 

I remark, next, that this compassion which is repre- 
sented as being the innermost nature and motive of 
administration in God, in interior divinity, is that 
element above all others which the human race need. 

There is not a child born into this world whose life 
is not an experiment. Nobody is born with a book in 





his hand, or with knowledge in his head. There is 
not a pilgrim that comes crying into life that has any 
guarantee or assurance that he will learn the right 
way, that he will reach the right goal, or that he will 
stumble on the threshold of any intermediate point. 
Every one is an explorer, an experimentalist. No matter 
if my father was a good man, I have got to become a 
good man by going through trials and tempta- 
tions. You can send your money, your books and 
some traits of mind down to your posterity; but, 
after all, each of them must learn by experience; and 
there is not one of the millions that are being born 
from day to day that does not come into life to make 
an experiment. In the sweep of society, in the bias 
of social relationships, in the crowding of multitudi- 
nous influences, every man must make his own way 
and his own results of experiment; and he needs a 
God that has compassion; but it pleases God to set 
himself, in a figure, atthe very door through which the 
child comes. He is born of suffering into suffering; 
but he is born into the arms of one who knows how 
to love what does not yet exist—for a mother is always 
a poet and always a prophet. What she sees in a child 
is not there. Itis what she has painted, what she has 
sculptured in imagination. The child is the lowest 
thing in creation. It is an organized nothing. Yet 
what picture is ever so beautiful as the little in- 
flanneled three-days-ola baby? As you and I look at 
it it is the farthest from manhood of anything in 
creation; and yet, to the mother’s eye, not the flaming 
cherubs in heaven are more radiant. And her admin- 
istration over the child during all the earlier years of 
its life is an administration of self-sacrificing love. 
The mother dealing with the child that at the begin- 
ning is so far away from and that in the end may be 
so near the climax and fulfillment of her ideal, and 
dealing with it not on account of its goodness or its 
loveliness but on account of its weakness and by’ the 
power of mighty love, is a representation, in her meas- 
ure, of God. And when the child outgrows the mother’s 
realm and comes into the real fight of the world it 
finds here and there a hint of motherhood again; it 
hears the sound of friendship; but what friend ever 
lived that was to a man like his mother? And there is, 
finally, companionship, the congress of soul with soul, 
that mighty friendship which more than everything 
else in the world determines what life shall be—the 
married love. And here again, for the day or for 
the month, he and she are transfigured. But, alas! the 
three tabernacles that the Apostles desired to build 
upon the mountain were never built; and they de- 
scended ere long from the celestial vision to find the 
world just as weary and just as suffering at the foot of 
the hill as it was before they went up. Andhow many, 
many, there are to whom marriage is the way of trans- 
figuration, and who say, ‘‘ Oh, let us build three tem- 
ples, and abide here!” Alas! the vision ends, the old 
selfishness comes back, and pride asserts itself once 
more. It was an illusory realm of love that they were 
living in.* It was love that was stimulated and de- 
veloped into power, but had no root, so that when it 
began to grow the soil had failed, and it went out, and 
left its martyrs just what they were before. 

And then comes life. The saddest thing in the world 
is not death. The sweetest thing that I ever saw was 
the sleep, in Greenwood, of the army of little children 
that shall never be vexed any more; the sleep of the 
toiling and oppressed; the sleep of the wretched. 
Greenwood is beautiful; but oh, the life that I see! 
The svrrow, the disappointment, the ill-concealed 
chagrin, the longing and hungering and thirsting and 
yearning, the ten thousand phases of trouble that 
abound on every hand—how piteous these things are! 
and nowhere else are they so piteous as under the roof 


of love. 
Does not such a life need compassion? And yet 


there be those who tell us that God sits upon a throne 
of justice, and, like alabaster or marble, looks out, and 
says, ‘*Save him; he has obeyed: condemn him; he 
has transgressed.” They tell us that he looks at the 
law of justice, and ciphers up the relations of the uni- 
verse, and says, ‘‘ What is good for my government? 
What is good for my church here, there and every- 
where?” ‘They make him a merchant, sitting with his 
slate, and ciphering things out. They desecrate the 
eternal sanctity of love by introducing the degradation 
and the beggary of the lower passions that work 
among men. But I declare that at the center of the 
universe is One who loves as no mother ever loves, and 
suffers for men as no father ever suffered for his chil- 
dren. He is One that bears our burdens and carries 
our sorrows; not in a literal sense, but in an infinitely 
grander sense. He is one to whom every creature is 
unspeakably important, not because of what the crea- 
ture is, but because of what he himself is in the infinity 
of his love, the height and depth and length and breadth 
of which are greater than the aerial ocean, greater than 
the universe. And when I consider what the condition 
of this world is and has been, this view is necessary 
to hold me to faith and to hope. When I see what the 





old rocking continents are doing, and have been doing 
from the creation, from the days of the flood, through 
all the treacheries and pitfalls wherein the human race 
has been reeling and staggering down to modern times ; 
when I look at Asia, and Africa, and Europe, and 
America, and both continents of it, and see what the 
actual condition of the neglected, the stripped, the 
peeled, the despoiled, the down-trodden races of men 
has been, if I thought that in addition to all this there 
was a God that was clothed with thunder, and whose 
business it was to stand at the door where men go out 
of life and crush them downward into eternal hell, 
every instinct of charity, of sympathy and of love that 
is born in me by Christ would stand crying, ‘‘ Anni- 
hilate him! Anhihilate him!” It would be the sorrow 
of the universe that would raise this cry. 

No! Our High Priest, standing at the right hand of 
God, needing nothing, himself without sin, yet tried in 
all points as we hive been, says, ‘‘Come boldly unto me 
to obtain mercy and help in time of need.” But I see 
hoary men, with eyes of surprise, with cheeks aflame, 
and with ¢ndignation, say, ‘‘ These views set aside jus- 
tice; they mingle all things, and destroy all things. 
Justice, justice, is the first attribute of God!” And I 
hear the reply sounding from the depths of the past 
and of the future, ‘‘I will have mercy and not judg- 
ment; I came to call, not the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” There is no justice in this world save 
that which springs from the center of a heart of love. 
There is no justice but love. There is no proper will 
that is regent but love. 

All these gradations of law and penalty go on to- 
gether, while the eternal voice is calling out to men 
to put themselves in such a relation to God as shall 
make them recipients of his higher nature. And this 
is the great choice that is laid upon all men. 

Now, on which platform will you stand? Shall God 
treat you as inanimate matter is treated? Or, shall he 
treat you with that admixture of government that 
weighs you in your relations and worth to society in 
the earth balance? Or, will you call him ‘ Father,” 
and let him cal! you ‘‘son,” and then let him treat you 
with the effulgence of his own sympathy, and with the 
benediction of his love? The call of the Bible, all the 
way through, is, ‘‘Come unto me;” and there is no 
figure of solicitation, there are no wiles of love, there 
are no winning words of affection, there are no 
pictures of love inits best attitudes, that are compara- 
ble to the expressions that are in the Old Testament 
and in the New; and all of them are in one single direc- 
tion—‘‘Come unto me.” 

There is a realm in which the soul of man is con- 
scious that it has met the soul of God. Thereisa 
sphere in which it is revealed to a man’s inner con- 
sciousness, ‘‘I am God’s.” And to such there is no 
law; that is to say, they are lifted by another and 
higher law infinitely above this lower one; it is the 
law of infinite divinity; and they come within that 
charmed circle where they have experiences which they 
cannot trace ; where they have aspirations and outlook- 
ings by faith that they cannot describe ; where they have 
that peace which passeth all understanding, which the 
world cannot give them, by any of its arts or mysteries, 
and which, blessed be God, it cannot take away from 
them. 

Here, in this congregation, are a multitude that have 
known something of this divine love shed abroad in the 
soul, and that have the full consciousness of their 
safety. They do not call it safety, exactly; but they 
have the full assurance that forever and forever they 
shall be with the Lord. Blessed are they — thrice 
blessed. Through sorrows you can go crowned, and 
in the midst of trials and troubles you can walk victo- 
rious through life. Through death itself you shall go 
into the very bosom of your loving God. But will your 
children go with you? Are your neighbors walking 
with you, hand in hand? Are there not those to whom 
the story of your fervid experience would be as a 
blessing, as almost another advent? If the Lord God, 
through Jesus Christ, has breathed upon your soul the 
consciousness of sonship, and you day by day move 
with these, concordant with the Divine will and with 
the Divine love, is there no message, no mission, no 
labor that is due from you? 

Ten lepers came to Christ, and he healed them; but 
one returned to thank him. Nine had got the blessing, 
and did not care. Are there nine out of every ten of 
those here whom Christ has clensed from leprosy that 
have forgotten to celebrate the Healer? God forbid! 

May that God of Love that breathes in heaven, and 
who is really the soul of the universe in spite of dis- 
cordant powers and mighty forces—may he breathe his 
own spirit into you, that you may be perfectly united 
to him as a branch is united to a vine, and that from 
the clusters of your experience the weary and ready 
to perish may press out that wine of experience which 
shall restore and bless them. Freely ye have received ; 
freely give. As God has been to your souls, see that 
your souls are to others who are now wandering and 
in darkness. 
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THE MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES. 
Nov. 30.—Rev. iii., 1-18. 


“Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy 


ecrown.’’—REV. iii., 11. 

F ACH one of the seven churches in Asia may be 
E fairly regarded as a historical type or living par- 
able of different churches or of the same church in 
different conditions, possibly in different epochs.* For 
the profitable study of these two historical pictures we 
must trace in them the lineaments of churches of to- 
day, as we can easily do if our purpose is personal and 
practical, not merely nor mainly exegetical and histor- 
ical. 

THE DEAD AND ALIVE CHURCH. 

The picture of the church at Sasdis is a portrait for 
which many a church from the days of John to the 
present day might equally well have sat; a church rich 
in its historic past but a pauper in its living present. 

The church at Sardis has a noble past. It has an 
array of saints and a history of noble work; it has pos- 
sessed and taught a living faith; it has once been 
equally ready to do or to suffer for its Lord; it has a 
reputation of life that grows like a flower out of the 
tomb of the present. For it no longer lives; it is dead. 
Its saints are all historic; it is now fashionable and 
worldly. Its living faith is wholly historic; it has a 
creed but no vital faith; one must go to its church rec- 
ords to find it, or listen to the Sunday sermon, which 
rarely or never uses the creed to make men and women 
better, but always argues to prove that itis true. The 
treasury may be plethoric, and the pews, perhaps, 
well filled; there may even be a mission chapel and a 
mission school. But the spirit of consecration in ser- 
vice and in glad suffering is gone; the church no 
longer lives, it only embalms the life that once existed ; 
it is not the house but the cemetery of the Lord. It 
has a name of living, but is dead. 

Such was the church of the Middle Ages before Lu- 
ther’s trumpet sounded a resurrection note in Europe. 
It droned its sleepy prayers on saint days commemo- 
rating a heroism for God and humanity which be- 
longed-only to its past. Such was the Church of En- 


gland in the eighteenth century, before Wesley had | 
infused a new Gospel spirit into every Christian de- | 


nomination. It revered the memory of a Latimer and 
Cromwell and Rogers, but its members rarely sacrificed 
an hour of pleasure or a single luxury of life for the sake 
of their Master. Such is many a church to-day, which 
glories in its Puritan ancestry and its Calvinistic 
creed but which has few traces left in its own life of 
the self-denial which made Edwards the great apostle 
of New England or of the strong vital faith in God 
which made Calvin a master teacher, and 


which Calvinism is but the bones of a once powerful | 


giant. Such has ever been the church of Pharisaism, 
glorying in Father Abraham but never once thinking 
of imitating his example in pushing out into a new 
country for new truth and larger and more inspiring 
worship; priding itself on work which the fathers 
have wrought, but doing little or nothing to carry to 
completion that work in its own day and community.t 

To the dead and alive church, the church of Sardis, 
the divine message prescribes two steps toward re- 
form. 

First, strengthen the things that remain. This 
church is not absolutely and wholly dead. Something 
of life still pulsates, however feeble the pulse may be. 
Begin with this. If there are in the church two or 
three that have somewhat of the spirit of the Master, 
gather them together for an inner church within the 
church. Where two or three are gathered together in 
Christ’s name, there is Christ with them. Revive the 
church as the hunter revives the fire, by grouping 
together the few feeble embers that remain. If there 
is a single glowing ember fan it into a flame. Is there 
still social feeling? Begin with that and strengthen 
and deepen it. Is there a single earnest Sabbath- 
school class? Begin with that and carry the flame to 
other classes. Is there an intellectual fidelity to the 
creed of the fathers? Do not begin by assault upon 
the creed, but by strengthening the feeble belief into a 
living faith. In all work of reform, whether in church 
or individual, begin not with assault upon what is evil, 
but by building up what is good. Overcome evil with 
good. 

Next, appeal in this work to that history which is 
the pride of the church. Recall to its memory the 
sacred past; what it has received and heard; revive 





* The best book for a careful and critical study of this por- 
tion of the Rook of Revelation is Trench’s monograph on the 
Episti+s to the S8+ven Churches. 

+“T bave not found thy works perfect” is rather, I bave 
not found thy works fulfiticd, compl+ted, carried on to their 
completion ; it is not for imperfection in its work, but for 
not completing the work begun by its ancestors, that the 
cburcb is chided. 


without | 


If the dead and alive church will not watch; if it 
will not repent; if it will not begin a new life, neither 
its past history nor the presence of a faithful few in it 
‘an save it. The few shall walk with their Lord in 
white, for they are worthy; their prayers, and hopes, 
and labors and tears shall not be in vain. But the 
Christ whom the church did not follow and would not 
truly receive, whom, indeed, having once received it 
| has afterwards cast out, shall come as a thief, come 
| suddenly, come to take away its pride and glory which 
| constitute its only riches, come in an hour it knows 
| not of. Sohehas come in his providence to every 
| 
} 

} 


by memory of the past some spiritual ambition in the 
} 
| 
| 
| 


church whose only glory is a historic glory and whose 
only life is in the past. 
THE CHURCH OF GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

This is the church of Philadelphia. It may not be a 
great church. It may have but little strength. It 
may be as seemingly feeble as the church of the twelve 
Galilean peasants and one of them a traitor, or as the 
first European church at Philippi, with one Roman 
jailer and a few Jewish washerwomen for its founders. 
But it uses its little strength; and strength grows by 
use. It values the words of Christ and holds them 
fast,* as the finder of the pearl of great price his treasure. 
Above all creeds and ceremonies, above all sectarian 
victories, above all worldly prosperities, it counts the 
preservation, in its purity, of Christ’s teaching. Christ 
is its sole Master. It reveres Christ’s name as the 
dearest and most sacred name on earth. And having 
taken that sacred name, by calling itself Christian, it 
will not deny that name, nor prove false to it, nor by 
its teaching and example misrepresent or dishonor it. 

This church has its foes. They are sometimes found 
among the very professed people of God. Those that 
| pride themselves on their inherited piety, their ortho- 
doxy, their Christianity, that ‘“‘say they are Jews,” 
are often the chiefest critics and assailants of the living 
Christian church. 

But it need not fear. God has opened before it its 
door of opportunity which no man can shut. Such a 
door he opened before Lydia of Thyatira, outside the 
| gates of Philippi; such a door before the half-dozen 
| methodical students at Oxford, from whose prayers 
and zeal went forth the victorious Methodist move- 
| ment overspreading two continents; such a door be- 





| fore the little cabinful ot Pilgrims that landed from the 
‘* Mayflower” on Plymouth Rock. A little strength, 
the word and name of Jesus, and a divinely-given op- 
portunity are enough to give the grandest results in 
the up-building of Christ’s kingdom. 

And when the work is done then the very men who 
have been the bitterest foes of the Philadelphia church 
become its worshipers. They learn that Christ has 
| loved and honored it, and they come and worship at 
How often has history fulfilled this prophecy. 
| The martyrs of one generation are the saints of the 
| next. The names ‘ Christian,’ ‘‘ Methodist,” ‘* Puri- 
tan,” given in derision once, become names of honor. 
The very conservatism which persecuted Edwards, and 
Nettleton, and Lyman Beecher and Finney, while they 
lived, garlands their tombs and reveres their memory. 


| its feet. 








Inquiring Friends. 


Will you please explain, under Inquiring Friends, Heb. 
xi., 3? . c.M 8. 

HONESDALE, Pa. 

We have recently explained it in the Sunday-school Les- 
son. Faith is the exercise of the soul on invisible things, 
as explained in that lesson, and more fully in the Plymouth 
Pulpit sermon published in the issue of Nov. 5. It is only 
by the exercise of this faith power, that deals with the 
invisible, that we are able even to form a conception of 
creation as the work of an unseen God; and not without a 
certain exercise of faith can science conceive of creation 
or current phenomena as produced by or taking place even 
under invisible laws. 


—Kindly inform an inquiring friend which are the best and 
most autnoritative, and what are the comparative merits of 
the following translations of the New Testament: Alford’s, 
Noyes’s, Darby’s, Rotberham’s, Young's and the American 
Bible Union’s. Where, and at what price, may Young's trans- 
lation be obtained? and what others have standard, autbori- 
tative value ¢ . Cc. B. L, 

BOWERY BRANCH, Y. M.C. A. 

Alford’s translation was intended to accompany his 
notes and ought always to be read in connection with 
| them. It cannot be trusted simply as a translation. 
| Rotherbam’s is misleading and untrustworthy. With 
| Young’s we are not familiar. The American Bible Union’s 
| translation is very uneven; sometimes it is admirable. 
| Conybeare’s version of the letters and addresses of Paul 
| can only be regarded as a very loose paraphrase, it is nat 
| in any true sense a translation; and is only serviceable for 
giving, in a popular way, and sometimes at the expense of 
accuracy, a new impression of the general course of 


*Kept my word (ver. 8) is equivalent to watched over and 
guarded it as one does a treasure. The same word ds rendered 
hold faat in verse 3. 


the course of the year in two forms, There is hardly a 
question that this will be the supreme version; and we 
trust that there will be no question that eventually it will 
supplant the King James’ version. 


—*Three persons in one God” is decidedly unclear to me 
even on Calvin’s basis of “ person” not meaning person. But 
if the phrase is turned inside out—thus: One God in three 
persons—and the word “ person’’ permitted to mean exactly 
person, then the Deity, that Sun of which we never simulta- 
neously see al) sides, is represented in consistent sections. 
This ract dawned on me one morning in a college class room 
as our genial old German Professor sat before us and, in quite 
another connection, referred to the word “ person’s”’ original 
meaning. He remarked its derivation from per, through or 
by, and sonus, to sound; and he stated that of old the term 
Person designated » mask, and subsequently denoted, also, 
the entire costume of actors. Prior to this I had heard many 
a sermon about the “ Trinity’ which in saying much bad said 
notbing. But this was a discourse which in saying nothing 
about the “ Trinity” said much, very much, to me, who very 
unrighteously basked in the presence of this mellow, radiant 
old man wholly unthinking of German. With the statement 
of this fact, which was afterward found to be confirmed by 
Webster, there shot forth sunlight which clarified the atmos- 
phere of all mist. I. 

BROOKLYN, E. D. 

There is no objection to this as an explanation of an 
explanation, provided it is not accepted as relieving the 
subject of all mist. Any explanation which fully explains 
God is presumptively, not tosay demonstrably, false. The 
orthodox explanation of the Bible representations of him— 
three persons in one God, or one God in three persons, if 
our,correspondent prefers that form—is, after all, no expla- 
nation at all; it leaves the mystery of the Divine Being as 
much a mystery as before. Our correspondent’s interpre- 
tation of the term person makes the formula a little more 
easily thinkable than it was before, but it does not make it 
any less true than it was before that God dwells in light 
| unapproachable even by the mint; that a clear intellect- 
ual conception of the Deity is impossible and that, without 
controversy, great is the mystery of the Godhead. 





—Will you please give an ‘‘ Inquiring Friend” a little help 
in the Christian Union? I have no relatives whom I can 
love, though some dear friends; but these are not my very 
own, because they have others whom they love better. The 
thought came to me the other day in reading about our 
Heavenly Father, that he was my very own, and Christ my 
very own Brother, by a more real and closer tie than even the 
earthly relations; that I really belonged to them and. they to 
| me as earthly fathers and children do to each other; that 
| they were not merely great and kind but far off benefactors, 
| but near and dear and precious possessions, to be loved and 
| honored and obeyed as would otherwise be impossible. 





Is 
| this right? If so I am indebted to you, under God, for the 
| thought. 

| For your answer read Jeremiah iii., 14; Isaiah liv., 
| Ixiii., 16; Matt. xii., 50; Rom. viii., 15-17; Gal. iv., 6, 
| Heb. xii., 6; Psalm ciii., 13. And then follow this up by 
| the passages given in the margin at these 
| 
| 
| 
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passages in any good reference Bible. 
—What is the best history of the * English Bible during the 


THOMAS. 
We know nothing on the whole so good as a history of 

the Bible, including its origin, the manuscripts, etc., as 

Edward Cone Bissell’s ‘‘ Historic Origin of the Bible.” 
| (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The best history of the Eng- 
lish Bible, merely, with which we are acquainted is ‘ Our 
English Bible,’ by Dr. Stoughton. (Scribner, Welford & 
Co.) For price address publishers. 

—Is there any evidence in the Bible that God ever restored 
one to life from the second death, or ever would? 

EAST PITCAIRN, N. Y. Cc. W. 

No. There is no passage that we know of which teaches 
the restoration of such an one in any specific case. There 
are passages which seem to imply that at the end all sen- 
tient beings will join in holy ascription of praise and love 
to God, the Father, through Christ his Son; such as Phil. 
ii., 10; Col. i., 20: 1 Cor. xv., 28. There is nothing in these 
passages necessarily inconsistent with the idea that the 
finally incorrigible may cease to exist, though it is not so 
easy to reconcile them with the idea that any portion of 
God’s creatures will exist eternally in sin and consequent 
suffering. The Bible leaves the incorrigibly wicked in 
outer and utter darkness; and it is the part of a wise hu- 
mility for us to leave them there also, in the hands of a 
just and loving God. 


—Please tell me through your valuable paper the address 
of some dealer in old or rare coins. A. W. H. 

J. W. Scott & Co., Fulton between Broadway and 
Nassau St.; Wm. P. Brown, 37 Park Row. 

—Please give author’s name of the two following poerus. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Alexander’s Feast, Pope; Locksley Hall, Tennyson. 

A SUBSCRIBER.—The cost of a trip to the Holy Land, 
via London, Paris, Rome, Naples, Alexandria, a fortnight 
in Palestine and a week on the Nile, under the auspices of 
Cook & Son, the excursion managers, will be from $500 to 
$600, including all fares, hotel charges and fees to enter 
such places as the Mosque of Omar, the great Pyramid, 
etc. The above sum is for a leisurely trip; but if your 
time is limited and your means small a ticket may be 
bought covering all charges except hetels for $337.50. The 
journey out and home will occupy seventy-two days, and 
a rigid economist may keep the hotel bills down to about 
$40 for the trip. Personally we would eschew excursion 
parties and make our own arrangements; but it is not 
every one who possesses campaigning tact. 

J. J. K.—“ Beyond the Grave”’ costs $1.25. The ad- 
dress of Messrs. Philips and Hunt is 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Religious fetus. 


Convention of Brooklyn Sunday-Schools.—The third an- 
nual Convention of the Sunday-schools of Kings County 
was held in the Central Congregational Church (the Rev. 
Dr. Scudder’s) in Brooklyn, Nev. 11th. After the opening 
exercises Dr. Scudder delivered an address of greeting, in 
which he spoke of the duties of Sunday-school teachers. 
After an address by Mr. Bayliss the ‘‘ Work of the Sunday- 
school Superintendent” was discussed by E. W. Hawley, 
Dr. H. B. White, of the Mayflower Mission of Plymvuth 
Church, and John D. Prince. All the speakers throughout 
the day were limited to ten minutes. In the afternoon the 
subjects for discussion were ‘‘ The Teacher,”’ ‘‘The Scholar,” 
“The Library,” and other topics relating to Sunday-school 
work. 

At the evening session the Rev. Dr. J. M. Ludlow spoke 
of the qualifications of a successful superintendent, and 
the Rev. Dr. C. L. Wells discussed the Success of the 
Teacher. A paper on ‘‘ Faults and Failures in Our Work” 
was read by the Rev. Dr. D. Read, and one on ‘The 
Necessity of Deeper Spirituality in Officers and Teachers,” 
by the Rev. Dr. J. D. Wells. The Rev. Dr. C. N. Sims 
spoke of ‘‘ The Possibilities of the Sunday-school.’’ The 
principal address was made by the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, 
whose topic was, ‘“‘ The Relation of the Sunday-school to 
the Future Welfare of Our Country.” If the Sunday- 
school, he said, has any relation to our national welfare, it 
bas an immense power. This ngtion, by its widening in- 
fluence in the world, is obviously designed by God to bea 
grand power in leading in the millennial year. At the first 
sight it seems that the Sunday-school devotes itself to chil- 
dren and to their entertainment, and that its influence 
must be evanescent. But the Sunday-school will not live 
a great while unless it does good, earnest work for Christ 
It can never be maintained for ornament. If it be for use, 
and not for ornament, the result will be that the Sunday- 
school will add volume and beauty and power to the life 
of the nation. The nation takes its moral life from one 
generation and projects it into another. If you give a 
powerful moral life to the nation through the Sunday- 
school, the pulpit and the press, you will send that moral 
life into the future, and thus you will have compacted and 
bound the nation together. Out of that moral life will 
come the illuminated future which this nation is to see and 

into which it is to lead the nations of the world. 





————————SSoO— 











The General Conference of Congregational Churches of 
Connecticut held its annual meeting at Waterbury, Nov. 
11-13, a large number of delegates attending. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Hawes. The report of the 
Connecticut Home Missionary Society showed an excel- 
lent result of the work of the year. The Rev. Richard 
B. Thurston delivered an admirable address on “ Varieties 
of Christian Experience.”’ The last day was largely occu- 
pied by a very interesting discussion called out by the in- 
troduction by the Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D., of a series of 
resolutions aimed to secure the churches against the possi- 
bility of an assumption by the National Council of author- 
ity in matters of faith and practice. The Rev. Dr. 
Bacon and President Porter spoke strongly in favor of the 
resolutions, and the Rev. Drs. Walker and Hawes in oppo- 
sition. The discussion turned on the possibility of the 
establishment of an authoritative standard of faith, and 
there appeared to be an almost unanimous disapproval of 
any step in that direction. The opposition to the resolu- 
tions was on the ground that it was not wise to assume 
beforehand th; action of the National Council. The reso- 
lutions were adopted by a large majority. 





“The British Evangelical Alliance.—The Annual Confer- 
ence of the British O:1 ganization of the Evangelical Alliance 
was recently held in Edinburgh, Lord Polwarth presiding. 
The principal theme of discussion was Christian unity and 
the indications of its gradual realization. The Rev. Dr. 
Jessup, now on his way to Syria, spoke of his little church 
at Beyrout in which Episcopalians, Methodists and Presby- 
terians cordially united in Christian work, and of the im- 
portance of giving an impression of unity to non-Christian 
people. The Rev. Dr. Stoughton gave a sketch of the re- 
cent meeting at Basle. The Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar 
delivered the annual address, taking as his subject “The 
Divine Unity as Manifested in the Character and Work of 
the Sanctuary, the Tabernacle, the Temple, and the Chris- 
tian Church; being the Outcome of the Divine Plan,’’ and 
emphasiz‘ng the family relationship of all who believe in 
Christ. Resolutions were adopted recommending chari- 
table conduct in the use of the press, reliance on personal 
and social prayer and the supplanting of the critical spirit 
by the spirit of love. 





Home Missions of the Episcopal Church.—The twenty- 
fourth annual report of the Committee for Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Missionary Conference, 
lately in session in this city, states that there are 330 mis- 
sionaries in the United States sustained by the Society, of 
whom 235 are located among white people, forty-four 
among the Negroes and fifty-one among the Indians. The 
cash receipts of the last fiscal year were $179,837.23, of 
which $94,977.07 was expended in the support of mission- 
aries in twenty-seven dioceses peopled by whites, while 
248,690.10 was expended among the Indians and $8,518.99 
among the colored people. Of the clergymen employed in 
the mission work, eight are colored and fourteen native In- 
dians. Besides the missions the Society supports nine 
schools for colored people, of which one, St. Stephen’s 
Normal School, at Petersburg, Va., has 250 pupils. 





A Noble Charity.—The Five Points House of Industry 
makes its annual appeal for offerings. It is one of the most 
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efficient and carefully managed charities in the city and is 
dependent for support almost entirely on voluntary contri- 
butions. A glance at the figures gives one an idea of the 
magnitude of its work. During the past year it has pro- 
vided 417,360 meals, 9,833 garments, and 1,581 pairs of 
shoes. The average attendance at its school is 506, and 
since its organization it has sheltered more than 25,000 
children. A friend whose generous gifts in the past have 
not exhausted his good will is now putting an organ in the 
chapel, and the House has been entirely repainted by 
another friend at a large expense. The treasury is now 
$8,000 in debt, and contributions are earnestly requested 
and ought to be gladly made. 


The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Consecration of 
Bishop Potter will be commemorated Nov. 22d by a special 
service at Trinity Church at 11 a.m. The B shops of New 
York, Albany, Long Island and Western New York will 





officiate. An address from the clery and laity of the dio- 
cese will be presented by the Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D. On 
the evening of Nov. 25th, at 8 Pp. M., there will be a public 
reception at the Academy of Music, at which the Rey. Dr, 
Dix will preside. An address of congratulation will be de- 
livered by the Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, and the presentation 
of the memorial] casket to Bishop Potter will be made by 
the Hon. John Jay. The choirs of Trinity, St. Thomas’s, 
and Grace churches, with an orchestra, will furnish the 
music for the occasion. 





The Annual Meeting of the New York Sunday-school 
Association, held at the Broadway Tabernacle in this city 
last week, was attended by a large number of teachers 
and ministers. The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff spoke of the 
marked growth of ‘‘ The Sunday-school Abroad;’’ the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Crosby, taking as his subject ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school of the Future,” said the Sunday-school must be an 
integral part of church work, its great object the acquir- 
ing of knowledge of the Word of God, and its teachers 
must be thoroughly trained for their work. The Rev. Dr. 


and Now; the Duty of the Hour,” said the Sunday-school 
must be for the church and that schools should be taught 
the standard hymns of the church. 





The Independent Catholic Church consecrated the Rev. 
Father McNamara its first bishop at a service held in 
Standard Hall in this city last Sunday night. There was 
a large audience in attendance and on the platform were 
a number of prominent Protestant clergymen, including 
the Rev. Drs. Prime and Philip Schaff; after a sermon by 
Father O’Connor, Chancellor of the church, the ceremony 
of consecration was performed in accordance with a ritual 
adopted by the Independent Catholic Church. At the 
close of this ceremony the communion was administered 
after the Protestant manner. The services of this new 
church are said to be largely attended and several priests 
have united with it. 





The Scottish Unitarian Association met recently at 
Aberdeen. The Unitarians are not numerous in Scotland, 
and their few congregations are to be found in the large 
towrs. The principal point of iaterest in the meeting of 
the association was the satisfaction expressed over what 
the President in his annual address called the *‘‘ new 
views’? in the Scotch Presbyterian churches, referring to 
the positions of Prof. Smith and Mr. Macrae. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
—The Rev. Dr. Bellows 18 anneunced to preach in the Jew- 
ish Temple of Emanuel in this city on Thanksgiving Day. 

-The Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church of tnis city 
hus secured the Rey. Albert B. Simpson, of Louisville, Ky.. as 
its pastor. 

—The Rev. Dr. Sau! of Philadelphia has given $10,000 for the 
support of St. John’s Missionary College in Shanghai, China, 
of which Bishop Schereschewsky recently laid the founda 
tion. 

—The New Jersey Baptist Anniversaries were lately heldat 
New Brunswick. President Camp»ell made a short address 
at one of the meetings. There are 32,000 Baptists in the 
State. 

—The Congregational Church in Honeoye, Ontario Co,, N. 
Y., beretofore connected with the presbytery, and that at 
Coventryville, Chenango Co., bave joined the Congregational 
Association. 

—The Rev. Dr. E.S. Porter, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who recently 
returned from Europe, was tendered a reception by his 
church (the Bedford Avenue Reformed Church, E. D.) which 
was numerously attended. 

—A Philadelphian has offered to give $50,000 towards pay- 
ing off the indebtedness of the various Baptist churches in 
that city provided the $200,000 which they owe in the agyre- 
gate shall all be provided for. 

—The Episcopal Cburch Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews announces a course of lectures especially ad- 
dressed to Jews in this city, and to be delivered ut the Church 
of the Atonement, commencing Nov. 30tb. 

—The New Jersey Temperance Alliance met in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, Nov. l4tb, with the Rev. Dr. 
Aikman, of Madison, president. Dr. Aikman made an address, 
and the secretary read the annual report, showing that alli- 
ances bad been formed in all counties except Capo May. Hud- 
sou and Passaic. 

—A convention under the auspices of the First and Second 
Onited Presbyterian Presbyteries of New York met in the 
West Twenty-fifth Street United Presbyterian Church, Nov. 
lith. After singing, a responsive reading was given on 
* Precepts and Promises of Christian Endeavor,” followed by 
a Bible reading by the Rev. A. H. Harshaw on “ Self-Conse- 
cration.” Miss M. Frazier read an essay on “* The Bible Esti- 
mate of Childhood."’ Other addresses were made and mucb 
interest was manifested. 

—An election took place recently at the Church of} the 
Holy Communion, in this city, for a successor to the late rec- 





tor, Rev. Dr. Lawrence. Itis said to be the only election of 








Wm. M. Taylor, on the topic ‘“ [he Sunday-school Here | 


the kind ever beld in the Episcopal Church in this country. 
Every communicant of lawful age who for one year has been 
connected with the parish, whether male or female, bas the 
right to vote. There wasa large attendance, a large propor- 
tion of voters being women. The unanimous choice was the 
Rey. Henry Mottet, who has been for some years the assist- 
ant minister in the church. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


The Rev. Henry D. Nortbrop, who recentiy went from 
Hartford to the Dwight Congregational Church at New Ha- 
ven, has been elected a member of the House of Representa 
tives. 

—The resignation of the Rey. S.J. Stewart, of Fitchbury, 
Mass., bas been accepted and a resolution adopted by the 
people of the parish expressing their deep regret that he feels 
obliged to sever his connection with them, and testifying to 
his earnest spirituality of speech and life. 

The bi-centennial of Christ Church, Hartford, will be cel- 
ebrated next month. Bishop Clark, of Khode Isiand, will 
preach December 21st, and Charlies J. Hoadley will deliver a 
historical address the Tuesday following, at which time a 
public reception wili be held at Allyn Hall. 

—The Second Congregational church in Holyoke. Mass., the 
Rev. J. L. R. Trask, pastor, received thirty-two persons to 
membership, November 2d. Tbis makes ninety-one additions 
for the year. A mission cbapel bas been built at a cost of 
$1,000, and a Sunday-school of eighty-five members gathered 
in. 

—The recent quarterly meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, held at Boston, was crowded, and there were many 
| evidences of the enthusiasm and activity which the work of 
| the Board calls out. It sustains twenty. two girls’ schools, and 
has sent outeleven Missionaries to foreign fields since April. 
Mrs L. M. Schneider of Constantinople madea very intereat- 
ing address. 


THE WEST. 
Mr. Moody preached in Chicago last Sunday. 

—The Congregationalists of East Saginaw, Mich., are trying 
to pay off their church debt. 

--The Presvyterian Synod of Cincinnati celebrated its semi- 
centeunial at its recent meeting at Lebanon, Ohio. 

—The Congregationalists of Mittimagep, Minn.. whose 
chureh was burned last February, have completed a new 
house of worship, at a cost of $7,500 

—The Congregational church at Lake City, Minn,, was 
burned Nov. 5th. There was no insurance. Four thousand 
dollars are already raised for toe building of another coureh. 

—The Presbytery of Colorado has taken up mission work 
among the Mexicans, of whom there are 20000in the State. 
Ata recent meetiug they licensed a Mexican to preach to his 
countrymen. 

~The eleventh annual Conference of the Michigan Chris 
tian Association was recently heid at Dowaygiac, 200 detegates 
being present. The Rev Mr. Stover, of Great Bend. 
preached the opening sermon and the session was devoted to 
the hearing of addr-ases and reports from the churches. 

—The Congregational Conferenceof Oaoio has pending an 
amendment to its Constitution limitingm mbersbipin future 
to ministers and churches belonging to conferences and asso- 
ciations connected with it. The local conferences at their Fall 
meetings have very generally siznified their approval of the 
proposed change. 

—Tne Congregational Club at Cleveland, O., which takes in 
“all the region round about,” baving at its last meeting dis 
cussed with much interest and profit “ Different Theories of 
the Ato..ement, their R. concilable and Irreconcilabie Fea- 
tures’’—the opening papers being by President Fairchiid, of 
*“Oberlin—is to consider at its November meeting the Sabbath 
Question, with a paper by Rev. John Safford, ot Ashtabula. 

—Arrangements have been made in accordance with a reso- 
tution of the Congregational Conference of Obio at its meet- 
ing in May for twenty-five Missionary Maas Conventions in 
| Ohio in November, each for one day in three sessions. At 
| these meetings Sec. Brown represents the A.C. U., Sec. Hum- 

phrey—with a missionary—tne A. B.C. F. M., Sec. James 
| Paull--with a converted Chinaman—the A. M. A., Sec. Wol- 
| cott the A. H. M. S.,and some one of the professors the 
seminary at Oberlin. Each meeting is for the half dozen or 
more churches in the vicini:y, and the objects are informa 
tion and consequent increase of interest and entuusiasm. 
Meetings thus far held have been full and inspiring. 





FOREIGN. 
The Wesleyan Thanksgiviog fund has reached £190,000. 
The French Government has stopped the Methodist work 
among the soldiers in Paris. 

~The annual meetings of the Baptist Union and Home 
mission of Scotland; were heid in Edinburgh, commencing 
Oct, 224. 

—Dr. Somerville bas been preaching at Nimes, in France, 
and in the Casino, which was bired for the purpose, the audi- 
ences increased from 600 to 1,800. France is ripe for a great 
barvest. 

—The first number of “The Aurora,” a daily newspaper 
issued by the Vatican, will appear on the Ist of January next 
as a more authoritative exponent of the Pope’s views than 
the existing cierical newspaper. 

—The Rev. W. Holland, a Primitive Methodist missionary 
at Fernando Po whose labors were interupted by the author- 
ities, is about returning to his mission through the interpo- 
sition of the British government. 

—A new form of hbeathenism has appeared in Ceylon. 
**Father” Duthby, an Anglican priest, refused lately to marry 
a Mr. Cameron to a daughter of the late Dr. Macleod because 
the young lady was a Presbyterian. 

—The new Episcopal Cathedral at Edinburgh was dedicated 
Oct. Hth. Two hundred clergymen were present, including 
a large number of bishops. The edifice is in the Early English 
style, from designs furnished by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and has cost £120,000. 


—The Rev. David Macrae has begun his ministerial work at 
Dundee, the induction services baving beeu beld Oct. 3ist. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, ex- 
president of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
and a large number of clergymen were present. 

—The Rev. J. 8. Mill, one of the ministers who opposed the 
action of the Synod of the United Presbyterian Cbhurcb in 
Mr. Macrae’s case, recently preached in the pulpit formerly 
occupied by Mr. Macrae at Gourock, and “made statements 
sympathizing with Mr. Macrae’s doctrine and position; and 
reflecting on the Church at large.’ The attention of the 
United Presbyterian Presbytery of Edinburgh has beon 
culled to the matter. 
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Science and Art. 


SEEING ONE’s CrRCULATION.—Dr. C. Huter, a Ger- 
man savant, of Griefswald, has devised a simple ar- 
rangement which demonstrates the circulation of the 
blood in the human body by making it visible. What 
is known as Purkinje’s experiment previously enabled 
an observer to witness the circulation in his own reti- 
nal blood-vessels ; but now, for the first time, can the 
flow of the vital fluid in one person be watched by 
another, and with sufficient accuracy to detect anything 
abnormal, and to obtain invaluable assistance in the 
diagnosis of disease. Dr. Huter’s method is as follows: 
The patient’s head being fixed in a frame, on which is 
a contrivance for supporting a microscope and a lamp, 
his lower lip is drawn out and fixed on the stage of the 
microscope by means of clips, the inner surface being 
uppermost, and having a strong light thrown upon it 
by a condenser. When these preparations are comple- 
ted all the observer has to do is to bring the micro- 
scope to bear on the surface of the lip, using a low- 
power objective, and focusing a small superficial 
vessel. At once he sees the endless procession of the 
blood corpuscles through the minute capillaries, the 
colorless ones appearing like white specks dotting the 
red stream. Dr. Huter asserts that from taking care- 
ful note of variations in the blood-flow and changes in 
the corpuscles he has derived great advantages in the 
treatment of medical casese 








Mr. RoGERS’s STatuary.—There is scarcely anyone 
in the country who is not familiar with the statuettes 
which for the last fifteen years Mr. Rogers has turned 
out with such admirable skill from his studio in New 
York. The stirring events of our war period furnished 
him with motives for his earlier productions and gave 
his work an entrance into thousands of homes all over 
the land. After the war the artist’s attention was 
necessarily turned to themes of less exciting interest, 
which, however, furnished him with not less pictur- 
esque and engaging subjects. Among the later groups 
are some in which Rip Van Winkle figures, ‘‘ Checkers 
at the Farm,” ‘‘ The Charity Patient,” ‘‘ The Favored 
Scholar,” ‘‘The Traveling Magician” and others, the 
subjects being taken from domestic rural life and 
treated with the artist’s usual felicity. The latest of 
his efforts in this direction is entitled ‘‘ The Balcony ” 
and is well worth a visit to the studio at 23 Union 
Square. It represents two wandering musicians and 
dog, beneath a balcony on which stands a lady holding 
her little son as the latter drops a coin into the up- 
lifted hat of the boy. The idea is effectively worked 
out and the expressions are so exceedingly natural, 
that the work easily tells its own story. 





MiLiTtaRY TRAMWAYS, which in many cases would 
be useful to farmers and miners, are proposed after a 
fashion first suggested some forty years back. The 
tramway is to be composed of a single rail supported 
upon posts about three feet high. Across this rail the 
load to be carried would be slung in ‘‘ donkey and pan- 
nier” fashion. The inequalities of the ground are 
thus ignored, and the rail being kept high and dry no 
anxiety need be felt on account of tropical rains in 
mountain districts. The towing power is provided by 
animals which walk or trot anywhere alongside. They 
will be used, however, only on the ascents, and will be 
sustained along the route on the etappen system, 
whereby to each team a certain beat is assigned. De- 
scents will be worked by gravitation, which will also 
be made the motive power in places not readily ac- 
cessible to animals, such as streams, ravines, etc. 
There need be no permanent rolling stock, the packing- 
cases being yoked together upon temporary wheels 
costing but a few shillings. The rail of the tramway 
may be of iron, but owing to a special arrangement of 
the load by which the weight would be entirely sup- 
ported by the posts it never bears upon the span. 
Bamboos, planks, etc., would answer the purpose 
equally well. 





TRAVELING STONES.—Many of our readers have 
doubtless heard of the famous traveling stones of Aus- 
tralia. Similar curiosities have recently been found 
in Nevada which are described as almost perfectly 
round, the majority of them as large as a walnut, and 
of an irony nature. When distributed about upon the 
floor, table or other level surface, within two or three 
feet of each other, they immediately begin traveling 
toward a common center, and lie there huddled up in 
a bunch like a lot of eggs ina nest. A single stone, 
removed to a distance of three and a half feet, upon 
being released at once started off with wonderful and 
somewhat comical celerity to join its fellows; taken 
away four or five feet it remained motionless. They 
are found in a region that is comparatively level and is 
nothing but bare rock. Scattered over this barren re- 
gion are little basins from a few feet to a rod in diam. 
eter; and it is in the bottom of these that the rolling 
stones are found. They are from the size of a pea to 





five or six inches in diameter. The cause of their roll- 
ing together is doubtless to be found in the material 
of which they are composed, which appears to be lode- 
stone or magnetic iron ore. 





A SECRET ART DiIscCOVERED.—The Chinese process 
of welding cracked cast-iron wares with molten iron 
is thus described in the ‘‘Iron Age”: ‘‘In the case, 
for example, of a cast-iron pan requiring such treat- 
ment, the operator commences by slightly breaking the 
edges of the fracture with a hammer, in order to en- 
large the fissures, after which the fractured pieces are 
placed and held in proper position by means of wooden 
braces. The pan being ready, a clay crucible, charged 
with pieces of iron, is laid on ignited charcoal ina 
small portable furnace of sheet-iron, provided with 
a horizontal bellows. As soon as the iron in the cru- 
cible is melted, it is poured on a layer of partly-charred 
husks of rough rice, spread on a pad of folded cloth, to 
prevent the sudden cooling of the metal. While yet 
liquid the metal is forced with a jerk into the fissures, 
and a paper rubber is pressed over the obtruding metal 
inside the vessel, making a strong and thorough job. 


Sea Water GARGLE IN CHRONIC CATARRH.—Pro- 
fessor Mosler says, in the Bertin ‘‘ Weekly Clinic,” 
that he has for some years most successfully treated 
patients with chronic catarrh of the throat by gargling 
with sea water. Special rooms for gargling have been 
erected on the seashore in some watering places, ac- 
cording to his directions. It is, however, essential 
that the patients should be given special directions how 
to gargle. As the affection is generally located in the 
naso-pharyngeal space, it is necessary that part of the 
water should come in contact with the nasal cavity. 
In order to attain this, the gargling movements must 
be combined with movements of deglutition. A 
marked improvement in the state of the patient fol- 
lows as soon as the latter has acquired this particular 
art of gargling. 


Pooks and Authors. 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Christmas comes apace, and the sound of its coming 
is heard in the rustle of the leaves of many books. For 
the children nothing is spared—color, form, old pict- 
ures and new, familiar tales and fresh—everything 
that can be done is done to turn households upside 
down in a strife between wistful eyes, outstretched 
hands and pockets lean or tightly closed. For the very 
little ones are a half dozen picture books, gay with 
bright chromos on the thick paper covers. Each book 
contains four of the Bible stories already known to 











- many children in the volume of Dear Old Stories Told 


Once More, by Faith Latimer.——From the same author 
and publisher (American Tract Society) is a volume 
of thirty-six Bible stories entitled Pictures and Stories 
of Long Ago. Faith Latimer has a very decided gift 
in her ability to give in simple and devout language so 
much of the Bible for little children. The pictures are 
full page cuts, with an occasional chromo more strik- 
ing than admirable.——A set of six small books by 
Elmer Lynde are put together in a box and called 
The Daphne Stories. (American Tract Society.) They 
recount the adventures at home, at school and in the 
country of a small maiden of five years. They are not 
bound so well as a child’s book should be, and the bit 
of a flower chromo stuck on the cover is neither very 
pretty nor suggestive of durability. The stories them- 
selves will please a child.——It is a good sign that so 
many books of poetry are prepared especially for chil- 
dren. The Children’s Book of Poetry, by Henry T. 
Coates (Portes & Coates), a volume of some 500 pages, 
profusely illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth with 
decorations in gilt, is the most pretentious one we 
have seen. The selection covers old and favorite 
poems and hymns as well as those of later date. Com- 
paring it with other similar books, we find it much 
more comprehensive, and while missing some of the 
songs which in our own household are favorites we 
find others which we have not elsewhere seen.—— Poetry 
for Children (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a small collec- 
tion but very well chosen. The illustrations are 
attractive, but the chromo on the cover looks a little 
tawdry. The binding of the copy which is before us 
is faulty, which leads us to repeat that children’s 
books should be strengly bound. Sparkles for Bright 
Eyes (T. Y. Crowell, N. Y.) is a collection of short 
stories, poems, etc., from the pens of such popular 
writers as Louisa Alcott, Olive Thorne, Celia Thaxter 
and Edgar Fawcett. They appear to be contributions 
to magazines such as the “ Nursery” or ‘‘ Wide 
Awake,” and, with the accompanying pictures, will 
help tired mothers entertain small folk, or afford 
a pleasant reading-book for children who are getting 
beyond words of three letters. The Books for Our 
Birdies (American Tract Society) is quite unworthy 
that society. There really is no justification for pre- 
senting religion in so old-fashioned a way; and it is 











quite out of the ordinary practice of the American 
Tract Society to do it. What spirit has risen from the 
dead to bring to the children these engravings from 
twenty-five or more years ago? The object of the 
collection of Temperance Stories (National Temperance 
Society) is to interest children in the subject of total 
abstinence. The theme is better than the treatment. 
Some of the shadow- and puzzle-pictures are, however, 
unique in design; but none of the art rises above me- 








diocrity. The Bodleys Afoot (Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.). If we have nothing to say about this charming 


book it is because we sat too long looking at its pict- 
ures when we should have been writing. But if Mr. 
Scudder will write so that grown peopie are fascinated 
as well as the children he must not expect very critical 
reviews. The Bodley family are as delightful as ever, 
and the amount of information Mr. Scudder contrives 
to weave into their history is a constant surprise. 
The chapter entitled ‘‘ A Sunday with Old People” we 
have already read with pleasure twice, and anticipate 
its doing a real missionary work among our small 
people when we take the book out of its hiding- 
place to add to the delights of their Christmas. 
It is refreshing to find a story-writer who gives 
a picture of the old Sunday which is not a carica- 
ture.—— What Mr. Darwin (Harper & Bros.) 
Some one, who prefers not to interpose his own name 
between the reader and the ‘‘ Great Name of Charles 
Darwin,” to which the book is dedicated, has collated, 
modified and enlarged certain extracts from Mr. Dar- 
win’s accounts of his voyage around the world in the 
‘* Beagle,” and made a fairly connected story of them. 
Natural History, Physical and Political Geography, are 
the subjects treated, and with the maps, charts, and 
pictures the book is well adapted to the uses of studi- 
ous young people at home and at school. It is dressed 
in a style, however, which befits a book of amusement 
rather than one of a serious character. The margin is 
wide, the print large and open. An excellent feature is 
the full index. The short biographical note accom- 
panying the index of names of persons mentioned and 
the assistance given to a proper pronunciation of diffi- 
cult words very greatly add to the value of the work. 
——Little Folks in Feathers and Fur, by Olive Thorne 
Miller. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) By her frequent contri- 
butions to periodical literature Olive Thorne’s name 
has become very familiar to many, and this book will, 
we should think, find a host of friends ready to wel- 
come it. The curiosities of the animal world are in- 
numerable, and Mrs. Miller’s ready wit and sprightly 
pen make them very entertaining, and not merely 
that, but very instructive, for she is not amusing at 
the expense of truth. If father and mother would 
gather the children around the eyening lamp and read 
half a dozen pages each night, talking over the subject, 
every one would be benefited. The illustrations are 
useful.—— The Princess Ideways (Harper & Bros.) is a 
simple, pretty little story, with just enough of elves and 
fairies to lend a char.n to the tale, which teaches a lesson 
of unselfishuess and usefulness. Very good illustrations. 
Little Hinges. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) This story 
is laid in London and vicinity, and its object is to show 
the misfortunes that may result from one slight act of 
disobedience. We deprecate introducing to our chil- 
dren some of the language reported in the story. The 
very frequent use of the word ‘nasty,’ applied to a 
person’s disposition, is, of course, thoroughly English, 
but it is not for that reason any less disadvantageous 
to American children. But the general influence of 
the book is good; and the lovely character of the elder 
sister makes a contrast to the willful and selfish dispo- 
sition of her younger sister which will not fail to 
arouse ineven the youngest readers of this book a very 
healthful moral admiration.——Dot and her Treasures. 
(Robert Carter & Bros.) This is a most touching 
story of the lives of four orphan cliildren whose home 
is in a London garret. Dot is the youngest of the 
children, and is quite helpless with hip disease. Her 
love and faith in the ‘‘King o’ Glory” are most beauti- 
ful, and though their lives are full of privations they 
teach a lesson to all of the happiness that comes from 
above. Belle and the Boys. (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.) A story of the home life of three children. The 
oldest, a girl of sixteen, has the charge of the family, 
for the father is much of the time away. She man- 
ages very well, and the story is one likely to be useful 
for sisters who have younger brothers to care for. 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag (Roberts Bros.) is full of fresh 
incident told in Miss Alcott’s bright, original way, and 
is a pleasant addition to the many delightful stories 
already to be found in ‘“‘ Aunt Jo’s” well-filled ‘‘ bag.” 
——American Poems. Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, with biographical sketches 
and notes. (Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co.) The 
object of this book is to inspire in young people a love 
of poetry and to help them in understanding it, 
While especially designed for school uses, it is equally 
well adapted to the needs of that class of people who 
come to desire good reading after their school days are 
over. The notes explanatory of historical and mytho- 
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logical allusions are very valuable, especially as they 
are printed at the foot of the page where the reader 
can have no excuse for passing them. The selections 
are generally some of the longer of the authors’ works, 
such as “ Evangeline,” ‘‘ Snow-Bound,” ‘‘The Vision 
of Sir Launfai ” and ‘‘ The Adirondacs.” The Young 
Folks Cyclopedia of Common Things, by John D. Cham- 
plin, Jr. (Henry Holt & Co.) When writers labor 
to supply young people with general information so 
freely and appreciatively as Mr. Champlin has done 
in this volume there is no excuse left for ignorance 
on the part of those who are able to procure the book. 
Indeed, with the constantly increasing stock of litera- 
ture designed for the instruction of the young, there 
ought to be such a corresponding increase of knowledge 
as to make the present generation of children far wiser 
than those of the last. Ifthis is not the case it must be 
that the literature is read superficially or merely glanced 
at casually, or that the knowledge, if gained from the 
reading, is not properly applied. A book like this 
cyclopedia though designed for purposes of refer- 
ence may be read consecutively, as indeed Webster’s 
Dictionary may also be, with pleasure and profit. The 
aim of the book, as the author presents it, is to bring 
cyclopedic knowledge within the range of a child’s 
intellect and to cultivate in his mind the habit of con- 
sulting books of reference. Its scope is comprehen- 
sive and the subjects are treated in a clear and attrac- 
tive style that, without being puerile, is within the 
grasp of any young person. 





SomE PoruLaR MEDICAL BooKs.—The Skin And its 
Troubles. (D. Appleton & Co.) In this Health Primer 
No 7%, of the series issued by this publishing house, a 
16 mo., of 94 pp., price forty cents, the author tells us of 
the structure and function of the skin; the practical appli- 
cations to the conditions of daily life; skin troubles from 
poisonous clothing, injudicious use of domestic remedies, 
etc.; the hair and its ordinary management. Each chap- 
ter is full of thought and common-sense truths. The 
subjects of baths, soaps, cosmetics, pomades and kindred 
topics are well considered. The causes of skin erup- 
tions and all the common troubles of the hair, such as 
thinness, baldness, dandruff, etc., are discussed in the 
proper places, and it is clearly shown that to the want of 
cleanliness their presence is to be traced. The relaticn 
of cause and effect between the improper care of the skin 
and the diseases of the internal organs is not neglected, but 
is dwelt upon with emphasis. The observance of the 
rules here laid down would help te increase the length of 
life of very many mortals. Consumption and How to 
Prevent it. By Thomas J. Mays, M. D. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) While not displaying much originality of thought 
or investigation we have in this 16 mo. of 90 pages, stated 
in concise form, many thoughts of great importance to 
the public. It does seem as if, with all the health primers 
and popular treatises appearing from week to week, the 
people must learn to live longer and more healthful 
lives. The questions of food, clothing, air, light, phys- 
ical exercises, etc., of course are in course discussed. 
We could have wished the note on alcohol a little more 
sweeping in its condemnation of its use. We hav2 yet to 
meet the confirmed inebriate who did not reach his pitiable 
position (if you can call it a position) through the narrow 
lane of the moderate use of alcohol. We have seen at 
least one consumptive die a drunkard, literally killed by 
alcohol, the use of which was recommended by physician 
or friends hoping it might cure the malady.——The Seeret 
of a Clear Head. By J. Mortimer Granville. (S. E. Cas- 
sino.) We confess we were agreeably disappointed in this 
little book. The author grapples with the philosophy of 
life on broad principles. Under the head of Temperature 
he holds the true and only tenable theory of the source of 
animal heat, though we are not able to agree with him as 
to the causes of fevers and inflammations. In the chapter 
on Habit we are reminded of Sir Benjamin Brodie’s “* Psy- 
chological Inquiries.” Many valuable thoughts are brought 
forth worthy of deep study, though we are afraid that 
spirit-rappings and table-turnings are not susceptible of 
quite so ready an explanation. The succeeding chapters 
on Time, Pleasure, Self-Importance, Consistency and Sim- 
plicity are replete with good sound reasoning and telling 
conclusions. Surely any one who will] follow the teachings 
of this little book wil]l have a clear and well-balanced head. 
It is a book to go with Dr. Brown’s ‘“ Religio Med- 
ici” and Sir Benjamin Brodie’s ‘Psychological In- 
quiries.” How can we entice the young to read and heed 
such books #——Hygiene of the Voice. By Ghislain Durant, 
M.D., Ph. D. A new and revised edition. (New York: 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) Of course the chapters on 
Sound, the Formation, Registers, Timbre and Physiognomy 
of the Voice, and the Anatomy of the Voval Apparatus 
are correct. Those on Respiration, Alimentation and Rest 
are built on broad principles, and well worthy the study 
cf the general public as well as the professional singer. 
But it is to the chapters on the Preservation and Diseases 
of the Voice that we turn with special interest. The 
author warns of the danger of exposure to cold, or taking 
iced drinks after singing. The fashionable corset and too 
tightly fitting clothing justly receive condemnation. How 
could it be otherwise? Even the hygiene of the skin should 
not be neglected by those wishing to sing well; and the 
question of proper clothing is considered at length. We 
are rejoiced to see the wholesale denunciation of the use of 
troches and lozenges so universally used by singers and 
speakers for cleaning and lubricating the throat. He says, 
“Fortunately many are inert, though some are powerfully 











narcotic, and soon become very enticing and almost indis- 
pensable. And others are so strongly astringent as to 
increase rather than diminish the inflammation they are 
intended to allay, and are but too often the originators of 
dyspepsia. As a singer, I found the best of them worse 
than useless; as a medical man, I find most of them posi- 
tively injurious.’’ Imagine our surprise at finding on the 
page from which this quotation is taken the formula of a 
lozenge which the author has been accustomed to use and 
has often prescribed to accomplish the same results, the 
component parts of which—but not the proportions—are 
given. And at the close of the book we find an appendix 
containing a list of sixteen prescriptions for the relief of 
vai lous throat troubles, most of which are either narcotic 
or astringent. We are at a loss to know how any one but 
an experienced physician is to tell which are indicated in 
individual cases, and think their introducticn into a work 
of this kind can butdo harm. Aside from the above strict- 
ures we consider the work a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the hygiene of the voice.——Electricity, as Related 
to Medicine and Surgery. By A. D. Rockwell, A.M., M.D. 
(Wm. Wood & Co.) Being purely a work for the practi- 
tioner of medicine, we would only say that the author’s ac- 
knowledged position as one of the best authorities in mat- 
ters relating to the use of electricity in medicine and 
surgery gives weight to anything from bis pen. This 
brochure must be a valuable assistance to those physicians 
using electricity in their practice. Not only are illustra- 
tions and descriptions of batteries and appliances scattered 
through the volume but cases from practice are given to 
some extent. 


Readings from English History. By J. R. Green. (Harper 
& Brothers.) It is a general and familiar complaint of 
beginners in the study of history that the ordinary method 
of instruction makes the study a dry and uninteresting one. 
It is a matter of regret that there should be any ground for 
such a complaint, but it is none the less true that it is not 
altogether unfounded ; for from many of the cut-and-dried 
text-books of our schools the picturesque views of history 
have been crowded out to make room for many facts and 
dates that are merely a burden to the memory. Mr. J 
R. Green’s latest work is a very much needed step toward 
a rectification of this error in one branch of the study. It 
is a duodecimo volume, a very convenient size, comprising 
selections, which are chiefly narrative, from various his- 
torical writers on the important events, epochs and charac 
ters of English history from tbe earliest times to the mid- 
dle of this century. Such writers as Macaulay, Froude, 
Gibbon, Scott, Miss Yonge, Motley, Bancroft, Guizot and 
Mr. Green himself have contributed to its pages on such 
subjects as ‘‘The Early Englishmen,” ‘‘ King Richard in 
the Holy Land,” ‘‘ The Pilgrim Fathers,” ** Flodden Field, ’ 
**The Armada,” ‘* The Restoration,’’ and topics of kindred 
importaace. Mr. Green’s wide-spread reputation as the 
author of the ‘‘Short History of the English People’ 
makes any mention of his ability as a historical scholar 
and his fitness to edit a book like that before us quite un- 
necessary. A simple reading of the book will, we think, 
only confirm the correctness of our belief that it is valu- 
able not only as a text-book but as a popular work of his- 
torical literature for adult readers. 

Notes on Railroad Accidents. By Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Adams has 
made several valuable contributions to the science of rail- 
roading—for a science it undoubtedly is—and by long and 
thorough study of the history and methods of transporta- 
tion has won for himself the right to speak with authcrity. 
In the present volume he sets before himself the important 
purpose of discovering by an examination of the great 
railroad disasters of the last twenty-five years the best 
means of guarding against such accidents. His brief 
sketches of these terrible affairs are admirable for brevity, 
clearness and insight into causes. Asa result of his study 
Mr. Adams recommends the universal adoption of such 
life-saving appliances as the Miller platform and buffer. 
the Westinghouse brake, and the interlocking and electric 
signal systems. The book ought to be an educator on this 
very important subject, and is worthy of the widest read- 
ing. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, King Kichard the 
Second and Julius Cesar. Edited by Henry N. Hudson. 
(Boston: Ginn & Heath.) We have already commended 
these admirable contributions to the series of ‘*‘ Annotated 
English Classics” now in course of publication by this 
house. Mr. Hudson’s name is a sufficient guarrantee of 
the quality and scope of the notes explanatory and critical. 
Each volume is complete in itself and includes everything 
necessary for a thorough understanding of the play which 
it contains. The notes are not mere scholarly disserta- 
tions, they are addressed to the general reader and by 
their clearness, simplicity and fullness do much to make 
one master of the purpose and methods of the great 
dramatist. No better volumes can be placed in the hands 
of young readers, and the most cordial coumendation that 
can be given them falls short of their intrinsic merits. 

A Guide to Family Devotion, by the Rev. Alexander 
Fletcher, D.D. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) This is simply 
a new edition from the old plates of an old work, its object 
being apparently to provide families with a convenient 
compend for domestic worship. Each morning and even- 
ing throughout the year has its page ailotted to it, con- 
taining a hymn, a selection of Scripture, some brief hor- 
tatory reflections upon it, anda prayer. We cannot see 
that the selections of Scripture are made upon any prin- 
ciple, either spiritual or chronological, and should very 
much prefer ourselves such a work as Thompson’s “Old 
Testament’ or Edmund Kirke’s “ Life of Jesus” for a 
course of Scripture reading, and the Episcupal Prayer 
Book for family devotion. The book, however, has had a 





large sale in England, which may be regarded as afford- 
ing some test of its practical usefulness. 


Scribner's Monthly. St. Nicholas. 1879.—The bound 
volumes of these two admirable magazines present in per- 
manent shape the articles that we have commented on 
as they have appeared from month to month through the 
half year. About their contents, therefore. little remaing 
w be said. One gets an idea from the volume, however, 
which is not so readily gained from the single magazine of 
the lavish scale upon which these periodicals, and especially 
“St. Nicholas,” are conducted. We cannot imagine a 
more delightful Christmas present for a child than this 
compendium of young folks’ stories, skvtcbes, poems and 
beautifully executed pictures. Two or three of the full 
page frontispieces especially are charming specimens of 
pictorial art. 

Easy Lessons in Popular Science. By James Monteith. 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) A glance at this volume of 250 pages 
gives the impression that everything is taught within its 
covers—writing, spelling, geography, zoology, history, 
mineralogy, natural philosophy, etc., etc. ‘There are nu- 
merous illustrations which are exceedingly well adapted 
to make clear the text. The principle of the book is to 
present in a simple and attractive manner the elementary 
lessons which are usually given in a duller and more tech- 
nical manner, and spelling, defining, drawing and writing 
are learned while the pupil is getting useful information 
instead of in the usual arbitrary fashion. For mothers 
teaching their children at home this book would be a great 
help. 

With General Grant in the East. By John M. Keating. 
(J. B. Lippinco t & Co.) This is an attractive book in ap- 
pearance and in matter. The titie would lead one to expect 
another specimen of the popular art of making books by 
machinery, but the excellence of the work disappoints this 
natural expectation. It is written with vivacity and with 
an intelligent perception of the habits of foreign life which 
have not been made too familiar by travelers. The jour- 
ney of General Grant was in some respects so unique and 
in all respects so interesting that many, doubtless, will be 
glad to have this well-written record of its incidents, 


Simple Lessons for Home Use. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York.) “The Body,” ‘**How and Why We Breathe,” 
** Foot,” ‘ Drink,” ‘‘ Cookery,” ‘‘ Plain Needlework,” 
“‘Sicknesses that Spread,” ‘* Astronomy,” ‘ Buds,” 
** Flowers,” ‘“* Money,” are some of the subjects treated in 
this onnium gatherum. The information is good and use- 
ful, and it might be used as a text-book at school or for 
children studying at home, but the book is too apparently 
made up from material not fully adapted to this country, 
and without any attractiveness in arrangement. It is like 
a very limited cyclopedia. 

Room for One More. By Mary Thatcher Higginson. 
(Lee & Shepard.) Mrs. Higginson has written some ex- 
cellent books for children, natural in tone, healthy in senti- 
ment, and interesting in treatment. In the flood of sensa- 
tional and over-stimulating literature for young readers, 
such [stories as ‘‘ Room for One More’’ are medicinal and 
refreshing. The simple pathos of truth, tle dramatic in- 
terest of real life are the materials which Mrs. Higginson 
finds ample for the writing of tales that teach without a 
suggestion of preaching, and interest without the aid of 
artificial excitement. ‘ 

Midsummer Dreams. By Latham C. Strong. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Strong will be remembered as the 
author of Castle Windows,” a volume of verse which found 
many admirers at the time of its publication. The present 
collection marks an advance in the writer's mastery of 
his art and contains some excellent poems. If Mr. 
Strong lacks that splendid quality of imagination which is 
the substan e of great poetry he has that fine poetic fancy 
which is often more productive and more comprehensible 
to the great mass of readers. 


In Prison and Out. By Hesba Stretton. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) The author of this story has written several tales 
in which a good moral purpose has been set forth with 
attractive literary skill. The present volume in general 
aim and style resembles its predecessors. It has the charm 
of being interesting as well as good, and no one who reads 
the opening chapter will be willing to lay it aside until he 
has followed David's fortunes to their close. 


No. 3 of Tilton’s Needlework Series. (8S. W. Tilton & 
Co.) ‘This is a continuation from No. 1 of the description 
of various stitches now so much used in decorative em- 
broidery. The illustrations, eighty in number, are care- 
fully executed and the accompanying descriptions are 
very clear. A helpful book to those who are not so situ- 
ated as to have the benefit of the various Decorative Art 
Associations in many of the more important cities. 

The Laws of the State of New York Relating to Relig- 
ious Corporations, With Notes of Judicial Decisions, by 
William L. Snyder, Counsellor-at-Law. (Baker, Voorhies 
& Co.) This little volume of 150 p.p. is a useful addition 
to the church or ministerial library as a book of reference. 
The notes of judicial decisions give it something the aspect 
of a special digest. 

Guide No. 5 for Science Teaching in the Boston Society 
of Natural Science is devoted to a descripti mn of ‘common 
hvdroids, corals and echinoderms.” The author, Mr. Al- 
pheus Hyatt, has given very clear and readable accounts 
of these forms of animal life. The pamphlet is illustrated 
with numerous attractive cuts. 

From Attic to Cellar. By Mrs. Oakey. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) Housekeepers have so much to learu that it does 
not matter if the books on the subject multiply. Leaving 





out what is of local interest in England only, there is a 
helpful amount of suggestion and instruction, , 
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MAGAZINES.- Edinburgh Review, Lerlie’s Sun- | 
day Mag..( hurch Miss’y hecord, Barnes’s rduca- 
tivoal Monthly. | 
_ | 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The ‘New Life of Mr. Gladstone,” by | 
George Barnett Smith, is ready. | 

—The most widely read novelist in the 
Southern States is Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 

—The new edition of Dr. Hollana’s ‘ Bit- | 
ter Sweet’ is sure to have a pleasant taste. | 

—A volume of sketches by the late Mrs. | 
Prentiss is announced by A. D. F. Randolph | 
& Co. 

—Miss Braddon, the English novelist, is | 
in fact Mrs. Maxwell, the wife of an English 
publisher. | 

—The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
is running day and night with two sets of 
workmen. 

—Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, *‘Les Rois | 
en Exil,” is to be translated for Lee & | 
Shepard by Virginia Champlin. 

—Mr. E. F. Sandemann is to give us a new | 
book on Boer-life in South Africa, entitled | 
“Ten Months in an Ox-Wagon.” 

—Mrs. Leith-Adams is at work on another | 
novel. If it proves as good as *‘ Madelon | 
Lemoine *’ it will be very good indeed. 

—Miss Colenso, a daughter of the ex- | 
Bishop of Natal, has written a history of | 
the Zulu war which is now in the bands of | 
a London publisher. 

—A ‘Dictionary of Hymnology,” show- 
ing the authorship and history of hymns | 
mostly in use among the various religious | 

. . : | 
bodies, is about to appear in England. | 
| 


—The secret is out. The author of that | 
very bright new novel, ‘‘An Earnest | 
Trifler,” is said to be a Miss Mary A. 
Sprague of Newark, Ohio, and it is her first 
book. 

—Roman rumor has it that Miss Fletcher, 
author of ‘“ Kismet,”? has become engaged 
to Lord Wentworth. There is another 
featber for the cap of Abbott Academy, 
Andcver. 

—A set of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 
“Stories of Venice,” and ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” in niae imperial 8vo. vol- 
umese cloth, was recently sold in Philadel- 
phia for $246. 

—No. II. of ‘‘ Land and Home” is an im- 
provement on No.l. Itshows more careful 
work in the solid erticles. The signs of haste 
are vot as visible in its predecessor. The 
‘** Market, Crop and News Reports ’’ depart- 
ment puts a great deal of useful information 
into a very small compass. Typographical- 
ly, the paper is admirable, It is the succes- 
sor of the ‘Country Home”’ announced last 
year but never issued. It gives good prom- 
ise of success in a field in which it has many 
and able competitors, that of country life; 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND 


By One of the Fools. 


The South as it is! A thrilling novel, by 
a Northern settler of prominence. 











“ An awakening book, a thrilling book, indeed. . 
So powerful and so real a book aboutthe south has 
not been written before.”—Cincinnati Commercial. 

“ The story is brilliant and fascinating, evidently 
a leaf from experience.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Of decided ability, and worthy just now ot 
national consideration. is ae he story will he 
read with breathless interest.”—Hartford Courant, 

“a0 evidently the work of a man of superior in- 
telligence that it would be no disparagement to his 
literary ability to believe it to have been written 
by the accomplished scholarand genial gentleman 
who for several years filled the executive chair in 
one of the most turbulent of the Southern states. 
—albany (N.Y.) Evening Journal. 

“ Considered as a frank and candid picture .. . 
by a writer who appears to be sincerely disposed to 
do strict justice to all men, the book will interest a 
large circle of readers.’’"—New York Evening Post. 


Attractively bound in Silk Cloth. Price $1. 

—o 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent 
post-paid on receipt of price by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Will publish Nov. 20th : 








The Letters of Charles Dickens. 


Edited by his Sister-in-Law and his eldest 
Daughter. With several fac simile letters. 
Two vols., 12mo, $3. 


The publ:cation of the remarkable correspond- 
ence included in these volume: is the literary 
eve tof the autumn. Many of the letters rec .rd 
Dickens’ experiences from day to aay with the 
mivuteneses of a diary, introducing the most cupi- 
tal anecdotes and inimitable d-scriptions. Alto- 
g-ther they give such a revel tion of the msn as 
nothing eise coula vive so well,and as might make 
a substitute f r any vi grephy. Readers will be 
euryrised to find that this remarkable material 
waz, not open to Mr. Forster.and thut they are 
pow approaching the novelist’s life from a new 
side. 


bat 


The Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism. 


By Dr. GERHARD UBLHORN. Translated by 
Professor Egbert C. Smyth and Rey. C. J. 

H. Ropes. One vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 
This volume describes with extraordinary vivid- 


| ness and svirit the religious and m: rai conoition 


of the pagan worla,thesise nd spread of Chris- 
tianity, its confi ct with heatnhepism. and its tins! 
victory. There ts no work that portrays the neroic 
age of che ancent Charch with equal sprrit, ele- 
gance and incisive power. 


II. 
Along the Way. 


A volume of Short Poews by MARY Mapes 
DopGeE, editor of “St. Nicholas.” One 
vol., square 12mo, #1; extra cloth, $1.50. 


The most ardent »dm'rer of Mrs Doge's pre 
vious works cao hard:y be prepared tortne new 
wealth of the present volume. As a collection of 
short poems it is uolike a ything that has pre- 
ceded it,and deserves to be classed in the sinall 
list of those books of song that belong to rhe datly 
= of the people and go straight to the popular 

eurt. 


¥. 
The Serpent Charmer. 


A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By Louis 
ROUSSELET, author of “India and its Na- 
tive Princes.” Translated from the French 
by Mary de Hauteville. One vol., crown 
vo, extra cloth, numerous illustrations, 
$2.50. 

Louis Rousselet, the author of “India and its 
Native Princes,” a work which was pronounced 
“ the most superb volume ever i-sueo in this coup- 
try.” has written a book for bys, the scene of 
which is laid in India. Itunttes the irterest-f one 
of th most thrilling episodes in the history of 
Britieh India with a aescription of the habits and 
life of those strange beings, the serpent charmers. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price by 


CHABLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 





‘“‘& Book that will open wide many a 
child’s eyes, and broaden many faces,.”— 
N.Y. Tritune. 


AROUND THE YULE LOG. 


(Herein are recorded the Doings 
of Five Boys and Five Girls on a 
visit to the sea at Christmas-tide, 
together with many Stories and 
Ballads for Young Patriots.) By 
Richard Markham. Beautifully 
printed, with very numerous illus- 
trations and illuminated 
Square Octavo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO.. 


cover. 





agriculture in its largest and best sense, 





Publishers, New York. 











—— 


FIRST EDITION, 103,000. 


The DeEcEBMBER NuMBER of SCRIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY will be ready Nov. 
2ist, and so rapidly are orders increasing 
that it is thought the first edition will not 
supply the demand. One cause of the recent 
increase in circulation, shown by the fact 
that there were 


100,000 Nov. Numbers Sold in Two Weeks, 


is undoubtedly due to the grewing interest 
in the two serials, Henry James, Jr.’s, 
** Confidence,’’ which is one of his most 
fascinating character studies, and George 
W. Cable’s 


NOVEL OF NEW ORLEANS LIFE, 
‘¢ The Grandissimes.’’ This latter, be- 
gun in November, will be the leading serial 
story of the year. Mr. Cable’s ‘* Old Creole 
Days” has attracted wide attention, and 


the strongest and most important works of 
fiction that have yet appeared in American 
literature. The special attractions of the 
December number include 


TWENTY regs BY ATIERICAN 
s 
all written for this magazine, and including 
many of our most prominent Women writers. 
Among the other literary features are an 
account of **Two Visits to Victor 
Hugo,’ by H H Boyesen, with a large 
portrait engraved by Cole; the continuation 
of Stedman’s critical estimate of Bayard 
Taylor's poetry, a” illustrated description 


J 


an 
** Nature and the Poets.”’ 


THE NEW CAPITOL AT ALBANY 


drawings, giving, it is thought, the first 
completely illustreted description of this 
building, which the author calls *‘ the most 
monumental and most honorable work of 
public arebitecture which this country has 
to show for itself.” 


COFFEE CULTURE IN BRAZIL 
describes from personal observation an in- 
dustry of world-wide interest; and the 
second of E. P. Roe’s papers, “Success 
with Small Fruits,’’ tells about ‘* Straw- 
berries for home and market.”’ Both these 
are profusely illustrated, the latter with 
drawings by Gibson, Kappes, and Riordan. 


‘“*The BEIGN OF PETER THE 


By EUGENE SCHUYLER, will begin in the 
F+ bruary number. The illustrations for the 
first of these splendid series of HISTORICAL 
PAPERS are now almost completed, and in- 
clue reproductions of famous Russian 
paintings, cut on the wood by American 
engravers who are pronounced by the 
** London Saturday Review ” ‘‘ the best in 
the world.” 

All that enterprise and skil! can do will be 
| done to maintain the position of SCRIBNER 
| as the leading popular periodical of America. 





this, his first novel, promises to be among | 


of the Johns Hopkins University, and | 
interesting paper by Burroughs on | 


is critically described in an article of eigh- | 
teen rages, with the aid of twenty-three | 


GREAT,” | A Revoluuonary Recruit ng Office: Priva- 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


HARPER’S 
THLY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 
| COMMENCING THE SIXTIETH VOLUME. 


CONTAINS: 
THE FORTUNES OF THE RONAPARTES. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Napoleon as First Con- 
sul.—Carlo Bonaparte, Father of Napoleon. 
Letizia Ramotino, Mother of Napoleon.- 
| Joseph Konaparte, Brother of Napoleon. 
Lucien Bonaparte, Brother of Napoleon.— 
Louis Bonaparte, Brother of Napoleon.— 
Jerome Bonaparte, Brother of Napoleon.- 
Napoleon 1|., Emperor.—Canova’s “ Venus 
Victrix.”’—Empress Josephine, Wife of Na- 
poleon {.—Napoleon [1., Duke of Reichstadt. 
—Empress Maria Louisu.—Napoleon musing 
at St. Helena.— Napoleon I1l.—Empress En. 
genie, Wife of Napoleon IL11.—The late Prince 
Imperia!, Napoleon LV.—Prince Napoleon 
Jerome Bonaparte. 


THE NEW YORK COOKING SCHOOL. By 
F. E, FRYATT. 
TLLUSTRATIONS.— Ladies’ Class.—Servants’ 
Class.—Cuildren’s Class.—Instruction in Fish 
Sauce.—Custard.—Children going Home. 


THE CITY OF ATLANTA. By Ernest IN- 
GERSOLL. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — United States Court- 
House and Post-Office.—Cousin John Tbhrash- 
er.—The Chair Vender.—Railroad Depot.— 
Street Auction.—The Post-Office; closed.— 

| ‘Fhe Brush Fiend.—Tre Busi ess Centre.— 

| Washington Street.—Ponce de Leon Spring. 

} —*!i%m a Georgian !’’—Shermantown.—The 

Librery.—* There’s Music in the Air.”’"—" The 
Raven.” 


THE PALESTINE OF TO-DAY. By Dr. J. F. 
HURST. 








‘MON 





ILLUSTRATIONS. — Arbor covered with a 
Gourd.—P: tsian Water-Wheel.—Oid Wa'er 
Whee! at Hamath.—City Gate, Jaffa.—Dam- 
ascus Gare, Jerusalem.—The P tter and he 
Woeel.—Summer Threshing-Floor.—Egyp- 
tian Mowrej.—Tobresbing-Floor at Yebna.— 
Women gri: dir ne the Mill.—Tombs of the 
Judges, Vale of Upper Kic ron.—Lower Pool 
of Hebron. —Arabs at the Weill. 


THE IRON PEN.—A Poem. By H. W. Lona- 
FELLOW. 





|SEA-DRIFT FROM A NEW ENGLAND 
PORT. By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Old Hempstead House. — 


teersmen in New London.—A Garden Party 
given to General Washbiugton.—Portrait 
Galery in the Shaw Mansion.—An old-time 
Cup of Coffeer.—Patty Hempstead in per 
Gran’ther’s Waistcoat.—Ye aptient Gynne. 
—Olid tiled Fire Place, Winthrop House.— 
Matver Byles preacoing to Quak rs.—Cap- 
tain Kidd’s Gift to Mercy Kaymond.—The 
Song of Captain Kida. 


BLOSSOMS.—A Poem. By PHicip O. SULLI- 
VAN. 
With an Illustration by Miss M. R. Oakey. 





Sold, and subscriptions received, by book- 


35 cents a number. 

A PORTFOLIO OF 
| SIO 
of tbe best engravings from the 
of ScrrIBNER and St. NIcHOLAS 


PROOF LU PRES- 
NS 


ges 
(edition 


ber Ist. Price $10.00. 
See December ScRIBNER for extended 
notice. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York 





New THWustrated Edition. 





The Novels of J. Fenimore Cooper. 
COMPLETE IN 16 VOLUMES. 


ings by F. O. C. DARLEY. 


*,* This edition of the Novels of Coop: r is 
the cheapest ever offered to the public. It 
contains the entire series of novels, two be- 
ing bound in each volume, and the series of 
steel plates, from drawings by F. O. C. Darley, 
originally engraved for the finer editions at a 
great cost, which are conceded to be the best 
work on steel ever produced in America. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broapway, NEw York. 


Everybody Should See 
SANTA CLAU 


By W. HOWARD DOANE. 
HIS BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
can be produced with or with ut costumes 
and will prove a most attractive Eveviog Musical 
Entertainment at the Holiday Season. Over 20 
Songs, Duets, Choruses, ete. Full directions for 
most effective rendering. 


Sent Postpaid, en receipt of 25 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





’ 





sellers and news-dealers, at $4.00 a year, | 


limited to 1.000) will be ready about Decem- 


COOPER'S NOVELS. 


With 64 Engravings on'Steel, from Drav- 


Price for the Complete Set, 316.00. | 


LONDON’S GLORY AND WHITTINGTON’S 
RENOWN.—A BALLAD. 

| With Five Illustrations by Abbey. 

WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 

hae BLACK. CHAPTERS XILV.- 

| a . 


| _ FLLUSTRATIONS.—Head-Piece.—‘ And still 


we glided onward in the beautiful Evening.” 


| 

|THE CONNEMARA HILLS.—1I. By J. L. 

| CLOUD. 

| ILLUSTRATIONS.—** Isn’t ita quare Thing?” 
—The Priest’s House.—Connemsra Cos- 
tumes.—Clifden.—Some Art (‘onvoisseurs.- 

| —Courting.--The Wiaow’s Mite. 

| 

| 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


A NOVEL. By 
DINAH M. CRAIK. 
ILLUSTRATIONS — Head-Piece. “ After 


that she watched him, talking, listening.’ 
“As she sat in the Arm-Chair, her Feet on 
the Fender.”’ 


A NEW AND TRUE GHOST STORY 
PoreM. By JAMES T. FLELDS 


A 


WILL’S WILL, AND HIS TWO THANKS- 
GIVINGS.—A Story. By Rose TERRY 
COOKE, 


|MARY ANERLY.--A Nover. CHAPTERS 
XV111.-XXI. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


| EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
| EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
| EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880. 

| HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year... . $4.00 
| HARPER’S WEEKLY, oe 
| HARPER'S BAZAR, S. 2%. 0 


| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
| HARPER’S WEEELY.... 
| HARPER’s BAZAR 


| HARPER’S MAGAZINE 





rr ’ = » 

| HARPER’s WEEKLY....... ;One Year... 7 00 
Banrens MAcazNT.----}Oue Year... 7.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... 0 ie ar * 
HARPER’s BAZAR.........- (One Year.... 7 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... | For Year 1880 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE| only..... 5 00 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City. 








Nov. 19, 1879. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








J. W. BOUTON 


New 


Publications 


FOR 1889-80. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


OUR EARLY EMIGRANT AN- 
/ESTORS. 


ORIGINAL LISTS OF PERSONS OF QUAL- 
ITY: Emigrants; Religious Exiles; Political 
Rebels; Serving-men Sold for a Yerm of 
Years: Apprenti es; C iidren Stolen ; Maid- | 
ens Pressed; and others who went from 
Great britain to the American Plantations, 
1600—1700. Witb their Ages, the Localities 
where they tormerly Lived in the Mother 


Country, Names of the Sbipsia whico they | 


embarked, and ctber interesting particulars. 
From MSS. preserved in the State Paper De- 
parunent of Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Offic:, Engiaod. Edited by JOHN CAMDEN 
HOTTE N. A very handsome volume, crown 
4to, 700 pages, cloth, extra. $5. Half rox- 
burgh morocco, gilt top. $6 


NEW EDITION, IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
OWEN 


OF ORNAMENT. 


A Series of 112 exquisitely-eolored Plates, ex- | 


ecuted in Cbromc-lithography. comp: ising 
3,000 examples of the Decoration of all Ages 
and Na ions, with Descriptive Letter-—press, 
illustrated witn ‘Vood cuts. New Edition, 
tobe completed in 28 monthly parts, at $1 
each. Parts 1 to V now ready. 


THE ETCHER. 


A Magazine of Etched Work of Artiets. Each 
part containing three large and beautiful | 
Etchings. 
the Souto Kensington Museum. 
parts, at $12 perannum. Parts 1,11, II, and | 
LV now ready. Sold to subscribers only. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


CYCLOP £ZEDIA OF cos- 
TUME; 
or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal. Ecclesias 


tical, Civil. and Miitary—from the Eartiest 
restes in Engiand to tne Reign of G orge 
oe Teird, including Notices of Contempo- 
pore Mn Fashions ov thefContinent. By J.R 
PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. Profusely il- 
instcated by fourteen full-page colored 
plates, some hightened with gold, and many 
nundred others throughout the text. Vol. li. 


A General History ot Costume in Europe. | 


4to, half morocco, gilt top. $20. 


NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 
THE ROSICRUCIANS: 


their Rites and Mysteries, with Chapters on 


the Ancient Fire and Serpent Worsbipers, | 


and Explanations of the Mystic Symbols 
represented in the Monuments and Talis- 
mans of the Primeval Philosophers. By 
HARGRAVE JENNINGS. Second edition, re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged. Illustrated 
with upwara of — lvol. Post 
&vo, cloth, extra. 


NEW AND CHEAP ISSUE OF L’ART. 


MUSEE ARTISTIOUE ET LIT- | 


TERAIRE. 


Being a new issue of L’Art, printed on thin- 
ner paper and smaller size, and containing 
allt the illustrations except the large etch- 
ings. Vol. 1, smai] 4to, January to July, 
i879. Paper cover. $2.50. Or: amental ciotn, 
$3. Vol. IT, completing the year, nearly 


ready 
THIRD EDITION. 


ANCIENT PAGAN AND MOD- 
ERN CHRISTIAN SYM- 
BOLISM., 


By THOMAS INMAN, M.D., author of “Ancient 
Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names,” etc. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
an Essay on Baal Worship, on “*Toe Agsyr 
ian Sacred Grove.”’ and other allied = 
bols. By JOHN NEWTON, M.R.C.S.E., ’ 
Third Edition, with two hundred iustra- 
tions. I vol. 4vo, cloth. $3. 


RITUAL OF THE ALTAR. 


THE ORDER OF THE HOLY 
COMMUNION ; 


with Introits, Collects, Epistles, Graduals, Gos- 
els, Offertories, Secre s, Communions, and 
ost-Communions tbhroughou: the year, ac- 
cording to the Use of toe English Church ; 
Office of Benediction of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, Order of Ceremonies for Candlemas, 
Lent, and Easter, the Asperges, and divers 
Be .edictions: together with Kubriea! Direc- 
tions, Secret Prayers, Ritual Music, and the 
General Rubrics. Edited by the Rev. OnBY 
Smreny. M. A. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged; rubricated and ilustrated with up- 
wards of 70 Woodcuts and the Crucificion after 
Guido. Small folio, cloth antique, carmine 
leaves, pp. 424. $10. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, New York. 





JONES’S GRAMMAR} 


Edited by HENRY CUNDALL, Of | 
Mo..thly 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Will Publish Immediately, 


‘Shakespeare’s Morals. 
Suggestive Selections, with Collateral Read- 
By Arthur 
Gilman, editor of the Poems of Chaucer, ete. 
$1.50. 


| ings and Scriptural References. 


| 1 vol., 12mo, handsomely printed. 


Believing that Shakespeare was indebted to 
| the Bible for some of his finest thoughts, the 
| anthor of this unique volume has gathered some 
| Grea hundred suggestive quotations frem the 
Great Dramatist, and haa placed in connection 
with thein extracts from the Bible and to some 
| extent from other writers. 

The quotations are not the scraps usually 
| found in collections, but extracts of sufficient 
| length to have int: rest. The result is a volume 
| of special attraction to the general reader as well 
| as to the student of Shakespeare. 


Brant and Red Jacket. 


Being Vol. IV, in Eggleston's series of 
“LIVES OF FAMOUS AMERICAN INDIANS.” 


1 rol., 12mo. 
With inap and illustrations. $1.25. 








' 
Previously Published: 


| 1. TECUMSEH AND THE SHAWNEE | BY GEORGE SMITH, LL.D 


PROPHET. 
| 2. RED EAGLE AND THE 
| WITH THE CREEK INDIANS. 
3. POCAHONTAS, with the early Settle- 
ment of Virginia and Adventures of Capt. 
John Smith. Published in uniform style, at 
| $1.25 per volume. 
In press: MONTEZUMA. 
| to follow. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 


WARS 


Other volumes 





| ea Published. 
SWINTON’S 


a 
NEW WORD ANALYSIS 


| Or School Etymology of English Derivative 
Words, with practical exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining,!Synonyms, and the use 
of Words. 


This is a new modeling and re-writing of the au- 
thurs’ very pocular Word Analysis first pub 
livhed in 1871. It bas grown out of « large am: unt 
of testimony to the effect that the older bo: k while 
valuable as a manual of methods in the hanos of 

teachers, is deficient in practice work fr pupils. 


| 
| The old METHODS have been retained, while an ade- | 


| quate am unt of new MATTER has been added. 


| .Croth, 150 pages. By mail. tor exrammmation with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of 25 cents. 


WELLS’ 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


NEW EDITION. 


With many new Engravings, carefully revised 
| and re-edited in accordance with the latest re- 
| sults of scientific discovery and research. By 
WORTHINGTON C. Forp. Intwo parts and 
in one volume. 
PART I includes the discussion of matter and 
its general properties, the attraction of gravitation, 


and the e'ementary principles of pneumatics, hy- 
draulics, and hydrostatics. 


PART II treats of the theory of the forces 
known as heat, electricity and magnetism, together 
with the principles of Acoustics. 


By mail 10", examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, PART I, 45 cents; PART II, 55 cents. Com- 
plete $1.00. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 





The Largest and Cheapest 


COLLECTION OF 


POPULAR SACRED SONGS 


NOW READY : 


“Gospel Hymns Combined ” 


Containing Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 
Gospel Hymns No. 2 and Gsspel Hymns No. 3 in 
one volume, all duplicates being omitted. 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


| IS USED EXCLUS(VELY AT THE SPECTAL RELIG- 
IOUB BERVICES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS, 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 
MUSIC edition, in Board Covers, 860 per 100 
cnotass 10 cents per copy additionui, if sent by 
oe WORDS ONLY. in Paper Covers, $1@ per 


00s 2 cents per copy additional if seut by 
wal 


Biglow & Main, | John Church& Co, 


EAST 9TH 8T., 66 West 4TH 8r., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 
for Sunda ze School] and ily Lipra- 

DOK S ses yy fa 
Peopie and Children. Catal’g’e 


Tee to uny address on a lea 
tion, PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 














Rev, Dr. Taylor’s New Work. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST READY 


The Limitations of Lite, 


and other Sermons, 


BY REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, DD 
With a tine Portrait on Steel by Ritchie. 400 pages. 
Printed on superfine tinted paper, and bound 
in extracloth. Price, $1.75 


“ These Sermons have been deliberately select- 
ed, not only because of the present ana perma- 
nent importance of their sunjects, but aleo, and 
espec al y, because tn the experience of many who 
heard them they were ‘elt t» be heipfal to them 
in their prosecution uf the Christian life.’’—From 
Autnor’s rreface. 

They are undoubtedly the choice of Dr. Taylor's 
best sermons—who is one of the most vigereus 
and original thinkers and eloquent «f pulpit ora 
tora »t the present cay. The volume contains 
twenty-five discourses, and is a valuable contribu 
tion to the bestiiterature of the time. ° 


NEARLY READY 


‘LIFE OF ALEX. DUFF, D.D,, 


With an [otroduction by Rev. Dr. Wm. ¥ 
With two steel Portraits and Maps. 
crown £vo, extra cloth, $5.75. 


f. Taylor. 
In 2 vols., 


“ Duff's name will go down to posterity with 
those of LIVINGSTON and WIL! TAM BURNS. as 
together c natitutinog the three mighties «f the 
noble band of Scotch Worthies, whes- labors in 
the fieids of beathepism have g'ven luster to the 
annais of our century. Hs labors in the United 
States are yet remembered with gratitude and ad 
miration by multitudes anong us—who wiil be 
| giad to have m nute impressions recatied by the 
}aeccount which is nere given of his visit to our 
| land.”’ 


Copies sent, post paid, on receipt of price 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 


| 714 Broadway. New York. 
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Pebbles from the Brook. 
| By RICHARD NEWTON, D.D, 


6 illustrations. 1.25. 


Dr. Newton’s New 





By the same author: 
| Rays from the Sun of Rightousness...... 1.25 
The King in Hix Beanuty.......... es Rae 


| THE JEWEL CASE. 


§f vols. Ina neat box. $7.50. 


THE WONDER CASE. 


| 6 vols. In aneat box. #7.50 


Volumes from this series of Dr. Newton have 
been translated into no lesa than twelve different 
languages, viz.:—French, German, spanish, Ital 
lan, siamese, Hindostanee, Chinese, Japanese, 
Aranic, Armenian, Yankton, and Buigarian. 


BY DR. NEWTON'S SON. 
Rev. W.W.NE.V “TON, 


Little and Wise........... 
The Wicket Gate........... 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


a BROADW AY, NEW ; YORK. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1880 


WILL CONTAIN 

“THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY,” 

A Serial Story, by W. D. HOWELLS, au- 
thor of “THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK,” 
which will begin in January and run through 
six or more numbers 

Serial Stories by T. ALDRICH and HENRY 
JAMES, Jr.; Short Stories of the highest 
and most entertaining coaracter: and Poetry, 
Essays, Criticisms, Travel Sketches, 
aud articles on important topicsin Kduca- 
tion, Politics, Industry, Social Sci- 
ence, and whatever interests American 
readers, by the ablest and most engaging 
writers. 

EEA Fine portrait of Dr. Holmes 

Has been prepared for Atlantic Subscribers, 





$41.00 a year, in advance, postage free; 
wn woe ie size portrait of Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier. Brysnt or L ngfellow. 50; w:th two 
portraits, 5.0U; three portraits. $7 00; fu. ur portraits, 
; with al: five p irtraits, $9.00 
Remittances should be made by money order, 
draft or regi -tered letter, t» 


HOUGHTON, osaooD & CO., Boston. 


Send 5 Cents for 


aii & MAIN’S 
Christmas Annual No. 10. 


It contains 12 new Christmas Carols, 


DOUBLE THE USUAL QUANTITY, 


At the old price, $84 per 100, by Mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No, 2. 


By Da. J. H. VINCENT. 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents; $7.50 per 100. 
by Mail. 
Every Sunday-school proposing av Entertain- 
ment at Christmas time shouid examine the above. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street.'New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago, 








JUST OUT: 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. 


A handsome and complete edition of the “ Bells 
of Corneviile,” by Planquette. ts now ready; and 
as the music, the acting, scenery and cosiuming 
are quite within the reach of smuteurs, it ts sure 
to be extensively given and enj:yed. Pretty 
lively French village scenes, contrasting with 
events in the haunted caetie, make a «pirited com. 
bination. Words unobjectionabie. Price $1.50, 

WHITE ROBES, the vew Sunday-schoo 
Song Book, by Abbey and Munger. bids fair to be 
one of the most successful bor ks of its clase, ast 
is undeniably one of the sweetest and best. | 





wilt pay to buy one, if only to sing atbome, Price 

35 cents 

VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. O. EMERSON 
“4 per dozen 

T ted Beales E, (W. 0. PERKINS.) £9 pe 


NEW METHOD tor SINGING CLASSES 
. N. JOWNSON.) $5 per doz-p 
Vie above 


books sre our three newest Singing 


Scho | Books. The first two have afull set of 
tunes for Choirs. 

See ful) lista of New Sheet Music. everg week in 
the Musical Record. That is the way to keep wel 


informed of all new iseues. Mailed fur 4 cents, 





these books, (a’m st through the press. 
Fan E JEWELS. J. H. Tenney. 
I ANTHEM BOOK, 

5 AN INSTRUCTION 
. be on 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
« H. DITSON & CO.. 
843 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Boston, 


= The Pri ince among Magazines. 
THE GREATEST L1V- 


“NV. .Obeerrer 





EK. Gladstone, A. 
Froude. Prot, flaxtes, R. 
A. Practor, Ewa, A. Free 
man, Prot. Tyndall. Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, Frances 
Power Cobbe.the Duke of 
Argyll. Wm. Black. Miss 
Thackeray. Mra. Muloch- 
Craik. Geo. Mpemonate. 
Vrs. O'iphant. Jean a 
law. Thos. Rarez, han 
arnold. H Rinectey. 
w. W. atery, urgueniet, 
Ruskin, Tennyson. Browning, ana many 
others are represented in the pages of 
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In 1880, THe LIVING AGE®& enters upon its thirty- 
seventh year, admittedly unrivailed and eontion- 
ously successful. During toe year it will furnish 
Lo its readers he producti ns of the most eminent 
authors, above-named and many others: em- 














bracing the chuicest Serial xpd short Stores by 
the Leading Foreign Novelists, and «an 
amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day from the pens of _ the 
for moat Essayists. scientist«. Critics, Dis- 
covers ana Editors, representing every cepart- 
ment of Knowledge and trogress 

THE LIVING AGF is a weekiy magazine giving 
more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
dounle-column octavy pages of reading matter 
yearly. it presents in an inexpensive f rm. con- 
sidering its great amount «f matter. with fresh. 
ness, owirg to its weekly iseue,and with - satisfac- 
tory completeness attemp'ed by no other publication, 
the best Mssays, Keviews, (Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of ‘l'ravel and Discc very, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical and Poli:ical Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of F ..reign Period- 
ical Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE tw every 
American reider, as the only satisfactort y freeh 
an? COMPLETE comptilation of an tndispensavle 
currept iterature.--indisp.neabie because it em- 
braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 


Opinions. 


“ The last volume of THE LIVING AGF presents 
* fresh example of the judgment in se:ection and 

adaptation to the demands of the best popular 
literature, which have secuved so wide a circula- 
tion to that per odica).”’—N. Tribune. 

“Lt covers the whole field of interature, and 
covers it completely, th roughly and impuertially.”’ 
—Times, Cincinnati, 

** it atiords the best. the cheapest aud most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with tre prog- 
ress of thought in ali its phases.’’— North American, 
Philadelphia. 

*{t 1s, oy all odds, the best eclectic published.” 
Southe rn Churchman, Richmond. 

tis the em ou liment of the truest and purest 
literature of theage.” Am. Chr'n Review, Conn. 

* With it alone a reader may fuirly keep up with 
all that 1s important 1p the literature, bisrory, po 
ities and science o' the day.’”’- The Met hy ulist, N. 

“To read it weekly is a libera: education. 
Zion’ 8 Hera'd, Boston. 

* There i« no magazine published that giver so 
geners! a knowledge of what is going on in the 
literary world. ’—Presbyterian Weekly, Baltimore. 

“ Gives the best of all at the price otf one.” — New 
Y ork Independent. 

* It hoids the palm against all rivats.’ 
cial. Louisvitie. 

“There is no other way of procuring the same 
amount of excellent literature t ranything like 
tne same price.’’— Boston Advertiser. 

“It supplies a better compensium of public dis- 
cussion, information and investigation, and gives 
a greater amount and variety: f reading mutter, 
which it is well worth while to read, than any 
other publication. ‘ - It ts simply inaispen- 
sable.”— Boston Journal. 

“ Uught to ting a piace tn every American home.” 
New York Times 

“ There is notning comparable to it in true value 
in the whole range of pertodical literature. 
Mobive Register. 

Publishes WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of post: ame 


*@~ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. 2% 


To all new subscribers for 18*0 will be sect gratis 
the pumbers f Isi? which contain, bes des ovher 
interesting matter. the first chapters of * He w HO 
WILL_NOT WHEN HE MAY,’ a new story by MRS. 
OLIPHANT, now appearing in THE LIVING 
AGet from advance sheets. 


—Commer- 


Club-Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 


(Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
othe: of our vivacious American monthiies, a sub- 
seriver will tind himself in command of the whole 

situation.”-~Philadelphis Evening Bu/leten. | 

For $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and either one of the 
Awericao’ $4 Monpthiies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or 
for$0.50, THE LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas, or 


Appleton’s Journa!. 
Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH PRE- 
CIOUS STONES. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

AST week we endeavored to reply to some ques- 

tions as to the virtues and legends that cluster 
around rings, and showed that all of magic or mystery 
rested in the jewels that are set in the ring rather 
than in the golden circlet itself. We now attempt to 
complete our answers by giving some account of those 
superstitions. 

The amethyst was in some nations given as a 
voucher for continued love and confidence, and while 
worn it was supposed that no power was able to 
shake the trust thus sealed; but if lost or defaced all 
the sorrows and evils that are incident to broken 
faith and estranged affections might be hourly looked 
for. 

The Persians made drinking-cups of amethyst, 
under the impression that no beverage dratk from 
those cups could intoxicate. Aftera time amethyst 
in any shape, whether as a cup, necklace, bracelet, or 
ring, was a sure protection from intemperance. Many 
of the Jewish rabbis and medizvai writers asserted 
that when worn the amethyst subjected its wearer to 
wild and bewildering dreams; and yet this was one 
of the twelve stones which adorned the high priest’s 
breastplate. The amethyst, with its royal purple or 
new wine color, was from the dawn of Christianity 
famed as the emblem of the blood of Christ,and from 
that superstition it became the fixed law of the Ro- 
wan Catholic Church, that no bishop should perform 
official duties unless wearing au amethyst ring. 

The amethyst was also supposed to drive away bad 
Jreams. sharpen the intellect, and act as an antidote 
against poison. It is, according to the language of 
gems, the ‘‘nutal gem” of all born in the month of 
November, and in ancient times was worn as an amu- 
let to propitiate good and repel bad spirits. 

The turquoise was believed by the people of the 
East to preserve all who wore it from contagion, and 
even now, not in the East alone, but in Christianized 
countries, it is still worn with full belief in the super- 
stitiou. It was considered of priceless value, and 
many strange and coutradictory stories were told of 
it. An ancient writer says: 

“One of my relatives possessed a ring in which a 
very fire turquoise was set, and wore it as a superior 
ornament. While be remained in perfect heatth this 
stone was noted for its remarkable beauty and clear- 
ness. At last the owner was seized with a malady of 
which he died. Scarcely was he dead when the tur- 
quoise Jost its luster, and appeared faded and withered 
in appearance, as if mourning for its master. 

*“T bad originally designed to purchase it, and could 
have done so fora very trifling sum. But this loss of 
beauty and luster in the precious stone took from me 
all desire to possess it, and so the turquuise passed into 
other hands. But as soon as it obtained a new master 
it regained all of its original brilliancy, and all defects 
vanished.”’ 

The turquoise was thought both by the Romans and 
Greeks to bring good health and kind fortune to the 
wearer. The Shab of Persia never allowed any of the 
best and most brilliant of these stones to be taken 
from his kingdom. 

The cornelian, worn in a ring on the finger, was 
thought by the Arabs and Hebrews to shield its owner 
from the plague, and is still used by many of the He- 
brews to stop profuse hemorrhage. 

The topaz was believed to discover poison, by be- 
coming instantly dimmed or blurred when brought 
neur to any poisonous substances; that it would sub- 
due the beat of boiling water, calm the passions, pre- 
vent bad dreams; but that its powers were governed 
by the moon, increasing or decreasing with tha: lumi- 
nary. 

The old legends, particularly those of the East, as- 
sure us that an immense carbuncle was suspended in 
the ark, to give light to Noah and his family. It was 
called “the flashing stone,” and by some “the thunder 
stone,” and thatit and the diamond drop from the 
clouds in the flashes of lightning during a thunder- 
storm. 

In ancient times the ruby and carbuncle were the 
names indiscriminately used for all red stones. The 
Brahmuis still believe that the dwelling place of the 
gods is illuminated by rubies, carbuncles, and eme- 
ralds. The ruby aud carbuncle were believed to be 
amulets against plague, poison, saduess, evil thoughts, 
and wicked spirits. 

Among the Hebrews the sapphire wasa transparent 
stone as blue as the vault of heaven, but among the 
Romans it was supposed to be mixed with gold. It 
was asserted in ancient times among the Hebrews 
that the Ten Commandments were engraved on tab- 
lets of sapphire. To it were ascribed the magical 
power of preserving the sight, and strengthening both 
soul and body; of warding off wicked and impure 
thoughts; it is a sure antidote against poison; and if 
put into a vessel with apy poisonous creature would 
killit. St. Jerome says “ the sapphire procures favor 
with princes, pacifies enemies, overcomes enchant- 
ment, and releases its owner from captivity.” On ac- 
count of its purity it was worn by the high priest. 





The onyx was said to cause strife and melancholy 
and to cure epileptic fits. 

The jasper if hung about the neck was supposed to 
be a cure for indigestion—a wonderful strengthener 
of the stomach. 

The bloodstone, or heliotrope, is credited with the 
same curative power as the jasper. There is a legend 
that during the crucifixion the blood that flowed from 
the wound caused by the spear fell upon a dark green 
jasper lying at the foot of the cross and transformed 
it into a bloodstone. 

The opal, one of the most beautiful of all the pre- 
cious stones, has had any amount of superstition at- 
tached to it. By some the ill luck attributed to its 
use is said to bave arisen from Sir Walter Scott’s men- 
tion of it in *‘ Anne of Geierstein.’’ He ascribed it to 
supernatural agency; aud long after that novel was 
published the belief in its evil influence was so strong 
that no one was willing to wearan opal. That may 
have been the first conception of evil from wearing 
opals, but we think it sprang from Eastern super- 
stition, or at least that there were many and various 
legends connected with it. Some beheved that it 
often chavged from a brilliant luster to a smoky, dull 
color, and that any such change foreshadowed mis- 
fortune and trouble, but did not bring it. Weknew 
of an instance where a lady brought an elegant opal 
necklace to a jeweler's, desiring to sell it. They at- 
tempted to dissuade her from such folly, saying that 
the setting being old-fashioned they could give her 
very little for what was really valuable. To this she 
replied that the necklace was given heras a bridal 
gift forty years before, and she had never had an 
hour’s luck since they came into her possession, and 
she would never carry them home with ber. No matter 
how little they were willing to give ber she would 
leave them. She did so, but we have never heard if 
by disposing of her opals for a mere trifle she escaped 
subsequent misfortune. 

In Eastern nations the opal has always been highly 
prized and witb all the superstition associated with it 
‘ill luck” or evil influence bas never been attributed 
to it. 

“Gray years ago a man lived in the East 
Who did possess a ring of worth immense 
From a beloved hend. Opai the stone, 
Which flashed a bundred bright and beauteous hues 
And had the secret power to make beloved, 
Of God and man, the one 
Who wore it in this faith and confidence.” 

The pear! in China is supposed to have many medic- 
inal properties. The moonstone is known by the 
“Ceylon opal” and in earlier days much value was 
set upon it. Amber was, and still is, used to 
protect from witc'ery and sorcery, and many of the 
present time believe it has singular p1operties for 
curing all catarrhal troubles. The Greeks believed 
that Pbhaeton’s sisters, lamenting his loss after his 
death, turned into poplar trees and their tears, which 
flowed continually into the river where jthey stood, 
were congealed into amber. 

The Greeks thought coral was formed from the 
blood which dropped from the head of Medusa, which 
Perseus hung on the branches of a tree near by the 
seashore. These drops becoming hard were p'anted 
by the sea nymphs in the sea, where they grew up in 
branches, which, slowly uniting, became the coral 
reefs. 

In the early ages coral was used medicinally as an 
astringent and given also to new-born infants. And 
many valued it forits power to vanquish the devil 
and overcome his snares if worn as an amulet. 

There has also been much of superstition connected 
with the way in which certain rings should be worn, 
and good or eyil fortune prophesied as ove conformed 
or refused compliance to the ‘‘sign.” Each finger had 
some sign attached to it which was used as a reason for 
caution. But as each finger hasits individual functions 
there is nothing but what can be explained in the 
simplest and most common-sense mapner, without re- 
sorting to magic, witchcraft or signs and wonders. 
The third finger is now usually the ring-finger—that 
is, the wedding-ring finger. The ancients supposed 
that a vervein that finger was intimately connected 
with the heart, and it was therefore set apart for this 
especial honor. On the contrary, it has less indepen- 
dent arteries than either of the others. It cannot 
be bent or straightened very much without some 
motion or actions of the fingers on either side; and 
as if in compensation for this deficiency is chosen as 
the ring finger. 








RENOVATING AND PROPAGATING PLANTS. 


CORRESPONDENT of “Vick’s Illustrated 

Monthly,” inquires of the editor: “I wish to 
know how to manage a large plant, for instance, an 
Hibiscus. After having moved one from one sized pot 
to another until it is in as large-sized one as can be 
managed, is there no otber chance for i! then than to 
allow it to become pot-bound and thriftless? Whena 
plant is shifted to a larger pot, ought it to be put into 
the larger pot without touching the roots, or should 
they be trimmed? How is Begonia Rex propagated ?” 


Many of our readers will no doubt be interested 
in thereply, which, with Mr. Vick’s permission, we re- 
produce. 

When a plant that has attained its full size is 
to be kept over and it is desirable to give it a new 
start, it may be managed either by removing a portion 
of the surface soil without materially disturbing the 





roots, and replacing it with fresh, rich soil, and after- 
wards sustaining it with liquid mavure. This course 
i8 especially appropriate to a plant approaching its 





PROPAGATING BEGONIAS FROM A LEAP. 


blooming season, when any more severe dressing 
might retard its bloom or cause it to drop its buds. 
An old plant at rest may be turned out of its pot, the 
soil shaken out, the roots cut in, the head pruned 
back and then be repotted with new soil in a pot the 
same size it previously occupied. 

Begonia Rex, as nearly all the begonias, may ‘be 
propagated by what is called leaf-cuttings. A leaf 
has its stem cut so that a small portion of it remains, 
and this is then inserted ina pan of moist sand aud 
the leaf laid out flat upon the sand, its upper side up- 
permost. The leaf is retained in position either by 
two or three bits of small stone or crocks, or what is 
better still, by some small pegs inserted so as to cross 
each other oversome of the largeveins. Cuts are now 
made in a number of places, so as to sever, or partially 
sever, the veins; this checks the flow of the sap anda 
callous forms and throws down roots at tbe hase of 
each piece of vein where severed, and just above it a 
bud starts out, and thus a new plant is formed. A 
single leaf may produce in this manner a half-dozen 





LEAF OF BRYOPHYLLUM FORMING BUDS. 


young plants. The facility with which propagation 
is performed in the manner here described depends 
very greatly upon the surrounding conditions. It is 
almost always necessary that there should be bottom 
beat, and it is absolutely essential that the air should 
be stilland moist. It is customary to place leaves on 
a pan of saud, which, standing on a bed that 1s heated 
beneath, is then covered witb a bell-glass, or the pan 
is placed in a gentle hot-bed. The ilcaves that are used 
for this purpose should be neither very young nor very 
old—these that are nearly full-grown and still vigor- 
ous should be selected. 

There is danger that the air under the bell-glass may 
become too moist, and watch should be kept and the 
glass tilted up when necessary to allow the escape of 
the superfluous moisture. A thermometer plunged 
in the sand on which the Jeaf is lying should show a 
temperature of about 75°. 

Gloxinias, Gesnerias, Echiverias, and other plants 
besides Begonias, are raised in the same way. Some 
leaves, like those of the Bryophyllum, form buds and 
emit roots freely along their margin. 








Our Poung Folks. 


YAN’S BROTHER. 
By Haze. Brown. 
. ELL, it was this way,” said Nan, seating her- 
self beside Dolly on the old log. ‘The first of 
the term Dick had been prety good. He seemed to 
know his lessons, there were no complaints from any of 
the teachers, and I heard Prof. Sterne tell papa that 
‘Richard was improving.’ You don’t know how nice 
it was to feel easy about him aud not to be dreading 
anything. But after a while I noticed he grew care- 
less, studied his lessons very little, and spent most of 
his time out of the house with Hal Raymond. You 
know I can’t bear Hal, and I was sure he would do 
Dick no good. I was awfully worried and tried real 
hard to coax Dick to study and to go with Charlie 
Dean, or some other good boy. But all he would say 
was, ‘Oh, let me be in peace, Sis, | can’t kill myself 
studying and I don t like good boys.’ 

* Well, I felt pretty blue, and one noon I sat in the 
music room with Amy Bliss. She was telling me about 
her brother, who is pretty near perfect, and I was 
thinking about Dick, when the door opened and in 
walked Prof. Sterne. Dolly, I knew in a minute some- 
thing was wrong with him and Dick, and my heart 
went way. down in my shoes. 

“*T have come to tell you, Miss Anna,’ said he ina 
dreaGful voice, ‘that Richard is behaving very badly 
and I will bear it no longer. He has been late six 
times within a week, and absent from four recitations 
in Chemistry. If this is to continue he may as well 
leave the school, and I have written that to your 
father.’ 

“TI took the note, and he left the room. Oh, Dolly! 
if you knew, if you knew how I felt. To think that 
my brother, my only brother, should do so wrong, 
and be expelled from school. I was angry too that 
Prof. Sterne told it all before Amy. And then to 
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make me take the note that was to get Dick into 
trouble! Well, Amy never said a word, and neither 
did I, but I walked over to the window and pretended 
to be looking out. I neverin all my life wanted to 
ery so badly and couldnt, or wouldn’t. Pretty soon 
Awy came over to me and just put her arm around 
me. You know what a dear, good soul sheis. I de- 
clare | thought I should cry then, but the bell rang 
for school, so I swallowed my tears and went down 
stairs. I was too angry to cry before Prof. Sterne, and 
then Dick hates cry-tabies. But all the aft+rnoon 
that note seemed like a heavy weight on me, and I 
thought and thought what I could say to papa to 
make him less angry witb Dick. I knew Dick was te 
blame, but papa--well you know how papa is. He 
doesn’t have much comfort since mamma died, and 
poor Dick has no mother to go to. How I did wish 
for mamma that day. 1 looked over at Dick once or 
twice, but he look d just as happy and full of fun as 
ever, and for a minute | thought it pretuy bard that 
he should be having such a good time and I so miser- 
able for him. Somehow I couldn’t belp the thought. 
Well, I walked home just as slow and went round by 
the lake to get time to think, but no use. I had to 
hand papa the note,and Dick had to suffer. Papa 
looked so siern and worried. 

““*Why didn’t you tell me before this that Dick was 
staying from his recitations?’ said be sharply. 

**T didn’t know it,’ said I. ‘Chemistry comes first 
hour in the morning, when [ practice.’ Then I 
began to plead for Dick. ‘Chemistry is very hard,’ 
said I, ‘all the class think so, and I just looked at 
Dick’s book one day and couldn’t see any sense 
in it. How can he remember the differeuce be- 
tween C32 Hy O; and Cy Has Oy? It’s beyond me, 
and you know you don’t think I’m very dumb.’ I 
said that to make him laugh, but all be said was, 
‘Nousense!’ ‘ Besides,’ I said, *‘ Dick’s teacher is not 
nive to him. He never could get along with Miss 
Mamie.’ But papa left the room, and I heard him tell 
John to send Master Richard to the library when he 
came. What was said in there [ dou’t know, but Dick 
caine cut to supper looking sullen and not at allsorry. 
He ate but little and secon rose to go. *Get your books,’ 
sir, and come to me,’ said papa. ‘I will seo that you 
study to-night.’ Dolly, you should have seen Dick’s 
eyes. They fairly ghttered. He dared not -ay a word, 
but he slammed the door and ran up-stairs. You 
know, if there is one thing Dick can’t bear it's being 
watched and made to do anythivg. I got through 
studying and waited for Dick. It was late, but I 
thought mamma would not have let bim go off to bed 
without a word, so | waited. After a long time he 
came up tbe stairs, and I saw by his face that he was 
as avery asever. ‘ Dick,’ said 1 softly, laying my hand 
on bisarm. ‘Goto bed,’ he said shortly, shaking off 
my hand, and going to his room he shut and fastened 
his door. I felt badly enough, I can tell you, and, oh, 
I did wish mamma had not died! She could always 
mavage Dick. 

“ Next morning Dick was again marched into the 
liorary to study with papa until school time. On my 
way to school Nell Howard joined me. ‘What do you 
think the boys are going to do? she asked. ‘You 
know they got up a petition asking a half boliday to 
play base-ball and Professor Sterne refused it. So the 
boys are mad, and Will tells me they are just going to 
take it this afternoon. He und Hal Raymond made 
it al! up last night and they're going to get the 
other boys to join. Willsays every boy but Charlie 
Dean and Alec Moore will go, and nobody cares for 
them. He says Charlie is too pious and Al too stupid 
to care about playing truant.’ On, Dolly, I did feel 
too badly! I knew Dick, angry with papa and Pio- 
fessor, would not hesitate to join the others, and I 
trembled to think of the consequences. What would 
papa suy and do? What would become of Dick? I 
made up my mind that I must persuade Dick not to 
go. Leould not see him uatil after dinner was over. 
I went to his room and rapped. Noanswer. *‘ Dick!’ 
[ecalled. ‘Dick!’ ‘Whatdo you want? he growled. 
‘Let me in, please.’ ‘I'm busy.’ ‘Let me in, Dick; 
I must see you.’ ‘ Must—must you? Well, look through 
the keyhole then.’ ‘ Dick, please let me in,’ I said en- 
treatingly. ‘Oh, what do you want? Can'tI havea 
minute’s peace? he said, opening the door. ‘Dick, 
has Hal Raymond said anything to you this morning ?’ 
‘Yes. He asked to borrow my knife.’ ‘Dick,’ | said, 
looking up in his face, ‘are you going out of school to 
play ball? ‘Yes, Iam. Do you want to come? 
‘Don’t go.’ ‘I Will.’ ‘Please don’t, Dick.’ ‘ Why 
not? All the fellowsare going.’ ‘Charlie Dean and 
Alec Moore are not.’ ‘ They’re nobody—old Prof’s 
pets; I wouldn’t stay with them. Besides, a fellow 
must have some fun. I don’t have such delightful 
times at home that I can’t stand some outside fun.’ 
*You’ll be expelled, and what will papa say? ‘He 
can’t say any more than he has said,’ replied Dick 
bitrerly, ‘and Prof can't expel us all.’ ‘ Dick, 
you'll be doing wrong.’ ‘Don’tcare; often do wrong 
—used toit.’ I had one thing more to try, and if that 
failed I must give up. ‘Dick,’ I said, ‘how do you 
think mamma would feel?’ Dick turned pale, then 
red, and his lip trembled. ‘ Nan,’ he said, opeving 
the door, ‘ you had better go now. You’ve said enough. 
I have promised the boys, and gol will.’ I could say 
no more, and turned away so sad, Dolly, so discour- 
aged. 

‘*The boys were to come in school as usual and re- 
main until two o’clock, when most of them were 


called to recitations in Elocution up stairs. Instead of 
going there they were to slip out of the different 
doors, one or two at a time, and go to the ball-ground. 
At that time our class was in Miss Mattie’s room recit- 
ing French, and when the bell rang for the boys’ 
classes I trembled from head to foot. It seemed dread- 
ful for Dick to do so wrong. The door was open, and 
while I was thinking of him he appeared in tke hall 
with the others. He just glanced my way and went 
quickly*ty. Well, Dolly, I could not help it—until 
then I had thought he might change his mind—and 
asIlsaw him go two or three tears fell down on my 
French-exercise book, and I put down my head to 
hide them. ‘Are you sick, my desr? said Miss Mat- 
tie. I told her my head ached, and indeed it did. She 
was so kind, and told me to ask the Profeszor to ex- 
cuse me. But I would as soon have gone in a lion’s 
den as ia that study hall. So sbe sent me home at her 
own risk. 

“T was so thankful to go, and pulled my blue veil 
tight over my face, and every step of the way home 
the tears kept rolling down my cheeks. I went to 
what was mamma's room, where no one would dis- 
turb me, and thre vy myself on her lounge and cried. 
How I did ery, Dolly—hbarder and longer than ever 
before except once. Oh, I thought, if I only, only had 
amother! Isuppose I cried myself to sleep, because 
when I opened my eyes it was sunset, and Dick stood 
before me. Isat up quickly, but a sharp pain made 
me put my hand to my head. Dick made me lie down 
again, and he said softly, ‘What is the matter, Nan ? 
what have you been crying about?’ He can't bear to 
see girls cry, and it almost made me cry again to see 


- him and to teil him, but L did. And he said, ‘I didn’t 


g, Nan; I was in school all afternoon, and hurried 
home to take you rowing, but couldn't find you.’ 

“Oh. Dolty, you can just know how | felt. To think 
that my dear Dick had done right, after all. My head 
got better right straight, and [ was so happy. And 
Dick was just as kind and gentie. He batved my 
head and got me tea and toast. Then I was so much 
better that we went for Amy Blis+and had a splendid 
row on the lake. Oh! it was lovely. I shall never 
forget that evening if I live to be fifty years old. We 
had a talk after we got home, and Dick said be was 
going to study hard and try to bea comfort to papa. 
You don’t know how changed he is—so studious, so 
kind to me. And he scarevly goes at all with Hal 
Raymond. There he comes now. He’s going horse- 
back riding with us, I guess.” 

DICK’S STORY. 

* You see, Aunt Helen,” said Dick, with bis face in 
the shadow, ‘| didn’t mean to make anybody a great 
deal of trouble, and the first of the term I kept out of 
scrapes and studied like a Trojan. Then Raymond 
got so thick with me, and he was older and such a 
jolly fellow. He always had some fun on hand, and | 
really didn’t get time to study. J soon found myself 
behina in Chemistry, and Miss Mamie said something 
sarcastic one time about boys without brains. That 
made me mad, and I stayed out of class four morn- 
ings. Yes, I know it was wrong, and I got in trouble 
for it. Miss Mamie complaived to Pro—I mean, 
Professor—and he sent a note to papa. I was called 
to account, and we had a pretty stormy time. You 
see papa vever waited to hear a word, but went at me 
hammer and tongs. Well, I was mad then, and 
wouldu’t promise to do any better. So he made me 
study with him in the library, and I can tell you, 
auntie, that made mepretty hopping. Then came the 
base-ball affair. Now, auntie, I should not have 
thought of getting into such a scrape, only I hated 
Professor Sterne, and papa was so hard with me. I 
wanted to show them that I had some spirit left after 
all, aud to pay Prof for some of his treatment of me. 
So I would have gone into it heart and soulif it hadn’t 
been for Nan. She was going round with a long face 
anyhow on account of my disgrace, and I knew she 
would be dreadfully cut up if I did anything worse. 
So I hesitated, but Raymond asked if I was going to 
be a ‘good little boy, and mind my sister.’ Well, 
auntie, you know I couldn’t bear that, so I said 
I'd go. LU 

Then Nan came. I tried my best to keep out of her 
way, but no use. So I was cross, and pretended not 
to care for what she said. But when she spoke about 
mamma I nearly gave in. A few more words like 
that would have finished me. So I sent her out of the 
room. I believe I would have given up then, but I 
knew the boys would laugh and call me ‘sissy,’ so I 
just put away my feelings. I woutdn’t look at Nan 
in school, and was glad when she was called to her 
recitation. Then two o’clock came, and | went into 
the hall. Well, auntie, I wouldn’t have looked at 
Nan for anything, but, do you know, I had to. Some- 
thing turned my head around, and I saw her. She 
looked at me—such a look! And then she turned her 
face to hide two tears which fell on her cheeks. In a 
flash [I remembered mamma’s parting words—‘ Be 
kind to your little sister, dear; love her and take care 
of her as I have. Remember, she will have no 
mother.’ 

Poor, motherless little girl! Pretty care I was 
taking of her, worrying ber to death. Raymond and 
Howard stood there, and I said, ‘I’m not going,’ and 
walked up stairs to my class room. A good mapy fol- 
lowed, so the game fell through. But Nau was notto 
be seen, and after school I hurried home to find her. 
I wonder if you know how I felt when | came across 





her? She was onthe lounge in mamma's room, sound 





—— 


asleep. She lay there in her black dress, her pretty 
hair all tossed about, and the tears yet on her face, 
luoking so pitiful, so helpless, and tit to be petted and 
taken care of, instead of taking care of me. I felt like 
a cruel wretch, as indeed I had been. And I made up 
my mind that it should be one while before sbe cried 
for my faults again. I tried to be nice to her that 
night to pay for all I bad made her suffer; and ever 
since I have tried to grant my mother’s last request. 
I think Nan is pretty happy nowadays, and I’m sure 
no boy ever had a better or nicer little sister.” 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
TIMOTHY. 
By THE Rev. EDWARD ABBOTT, 
Of St. James’s (Prot. Epis.) Church, Cambridge, Maas. 





HIS sermon will not have any text, but it will 

have a sunject. Its subject is Timothy. If it 
were to have atextit would only be that one word, 
and if you think you would rather have the text you 
can find it in several places in St. Paul’s Epistles to 
Timothy. 

Timotby was one of the first ministers of the church. 
The postscript to one of St. Paul’s Epistles says that 
he was “ordained the first bishop of the church of the 
Ephesians.” St. Paul knew him very well and loved 
him very much, He was a very useful man and did a 
very important work as a minister. And I take im 
as my text because there were three good things about 
him, and these three things shall be the three heads 
of my sermon. 

I. Timothy hada good name. What! “ Timothy” a 
good name? Some of you don’t think that. You 
wouldn’t like to be called Timotby. Perbuaps I 
shouldn’t if [ were you. But I don’t mean “good 
name’ in that sense. I mean ‘**good name” in the 
sense of good reputation. Timothy had a good repu- 
tation. When he was a boy he lived at Derbe or 
Lystra, in Lycaonia, a province of Asia Minor. He 
was living there when Paul and Silas came along on 
one of their missionary journeys. When Paul got 
there be heard about Timothy. He wasa good boy, 
or perhaps a young man now, and everybody spoke 
well of him. He was ‘‘ well reported of by the bre th- 
ren,”’ as the Bible puts it. He hud a good reputation 
—a good name. Well, when Paul heard about him 
he thought he was just the sort of young man he 
weuld ike to have asacompanion for himself and 
Silas as they traveled about the country. And that 
was the beginning of Timothy's career as a Christian 
minist-r aud of all the useful and honorable work he 
did. Paul never would huve taken him if he hadn’t 
had a good name. Aud we may say that the same is 
true with all boys and young men. They who havea 
good pame—a good reputation—are the ones who find 
situations, get employment, work up into useful and 
honorable places and become successful and bappy 
men. Roys who havea bad name—who are known 
as swearers, stealers, teasers, Sabbath breakers, birds’ 
nest robbers, school-truants, nobody wants to have 
anything to do with. lt is the boys who are known 
as obedient, and honest, and truthful, and pure, and 
kind, who get along well in the world. Put tbat 
down as the first point in my sermon: a good name is 
the secret of success. “A good pvame is rather to 
be chosen than great riches,” wrote King Solomon, 
And Solomon was one of the wisest men who ever 
lived. He had great riches, too. He knew. 

But how did Timothy get his good name? This leads 
me to my second head, which is this: 

Il Timothy had a good name, because hehad a good 
education. I don’t suppose there was any college at 
Der be or Lystra, or any grammar school for Timothy 
to go to, and for aught I know he may never have 
studied history, or geography, or arithmetic; but for 
all that he had the best of an education, and it was his 
good education which was the foundation of his good 
name. He got it all out of one book. And that book 
was the Bible, or so much of the Bible as people bad 
to read and study in those days. * From a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures,” “rote St. Paul to 
him after he had become a minister. Yes, from achild 
Timothy bad read and studied his Bible. I presume 
he learned a great deal of it by heart. He remem- 
bered God’s commandments todo them. He learned 
that it was wrong to lie aud steal and swear, and that 
it was right to pray and be kind and true and pure. 
And he tried to do what the Bible taught him was 
right, and tu avoid doing what it taught him was 
wrong. This was the way be got bis good name with 
the “brethren” at Derbe and Lystra and Iconium. 
This was his good education. Now there are some 
people, and some boys, | am afraid, who pretend to 
believe that the Bible is en old-fashioned book; that 
it has gone by; and that there are other books which 
are better worth our reading and study. There are 
are some boys, | am sorry to say, who feel when they 
get to be fourteen or sixteen years old that they are 
too old for Sunday School, and who will not come any 
more; but do you know what / believe? 1 believe 
that if we could have only one book in the world the 
Bible would be the book to have; if we could have 
only one kind of school for boys the Sunday School 
should be the kind; and that whether a boy learns 
arithmetic, bistory, French and Latin, or not, be had 
better learn first of all what the Bible can teach him 
about himself, and God, and heaven. The very best 
education which can be had is the education which 
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the Bible gives, for it educates the soul, and educates 
it for eternity ! 

But how did Timothy get his good education ’ 
brings me to my third head : 

Itl. Timothy got a qood education because he had @ 
good mother and grandmother. A good mother was 
after all at toe bottom of his good education and so of 
his good nume. | have always been glad that St. Paul 
told us what Timothy’s mother's name was. It was 
Eunice. And he has told us too what his grand- 
mother's name was. Her pame was Lois. They were 
both good Christian women. See how a good influence 
descends from one persor to another. The faith that 
was first in Grandmother Lois had its effect upon her 
daughter Eunice, and when Eurice married and had 
her son Timothy, he became a godly child. I suppose 
it was Timothy’s mother who taught him out of the 
Holy Scriptures when he was a child. Perhaps his 
good Grandmother Lois taught him too. Perhaps he 
used to come to one or both of them every Sabbath Day 
and say his Bible lesson. Iam sure these good women 
must have taken a great deal of interest in giving 
Timotny his good education. How mucb pleasure 
they must have had in the good name he earned and, 
though it was probably hard to give him up, how 
proud they must have been when he was selected by 
the Apostie Paul to be his missionary helper. 

One thing we ought to notice bere is that while 
Timotby's mother, Eunice, was a Christian, his father 
was vot. His father was a Greek, and a believer, 
probably, in heathen gods. This must have made it 
all the harder for Eunice to teach Timothy tbe Script- 
ures. But she did it nevertheless, and she did not lose 
her reward. 

Is there any mother reading this sermon aloud to 
her children’? Let her learn as her lesson out of it 
not to be weary in well-doing. In due season she 
shall reap if she faint not. 

There are a good many boys, I am sorry to say, 
about as old as Timothy was, or younger, who pay 
very little respect to mother and grandmother. Iam 
very sure that Timothy loved his mother and grand- 
mother, and honored them, and respected them, and 
obeyed them. I advise all boys to do the same. A 
good mother is one of the greatest blessings a boy 
can have. Soisa good graudmother. There is noth- 
ing they will not do for their boy; there is nothing 
he should vot be willing to do for them. 

And now my sermon 1s finished. Let us remember 
Timothy for the three good things about him: his 
good name, his good education, and his good mother 
and grandmother, And let us all try to get a good 
name in the same good way. 


This 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: : 
y= soon for most of you winter will really 

come, and you will have plenty of sport on 
sleds and skates. Some of my boys are having their 
skates sharpened now, and I bave heard already of 
ice on pond and brook, and I begin to be afraid. 
“There !"’ [imagine some of you saying, ‘‘I did hope 
Aunt Patience wasn’t one of those silly old women 
who are always frightened if a boy steps out of her 
sight.”” Well, she isn't. But I will tell you what she 
is afraid of. She is very much afraid of those boys and 
girls who are gay and confident, with no -thought 
there can be any danger to them. There are many 
sorrowing fathers and mothers because their boy or 
their girl was sure of the ice, was sure the gun was not 
loaded, was sure it was perfectly safe to stand up in 
the row boat, but—wus mistaken. You can be brave, 
strong, agile, without being reckless, and I want now 
to beg you to try and enjoy yourselves without put- 
ting those you ought to love best in miserable anxiety. 
This is just a bint, so that as you sharpen up your 
skates you may sharpen up your discretion, too. 

There is a little while now before wintry sports 
have begun, and, perhaps, in the meantime you find 
the early twilight and the long evenings a little tedi- 
ous. If you do, try Mrs. Miller’s game. Iam sure you 
will all thank her for telling us about it, even if we 
have no room for any letters from the cousins. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

Do you think all your youngsters know about a 
game called *‘ Telling a Story’? One person com- 
mences a story and goes on until the company are in- 
terested, and then suddenly stops at an exciting point, 
and the one sitting next must take it up and go on. 
It is acapital game for long evenings. Here is one 
that grew up in our sitting-room the other night. 

A NONSENSE STORY. 

WE were sitting around the fire, between daylight 
and candlelight, old folks, young folks and kittens, 
when somebody said, 

** Let us tell a nonsense story.” 

“ All right,” said papa, “ and mamma shall begin.” 

So mamma began. 

* Once there was a cobbler who had his shop in the 
market-place of Bugdad. It was avery small shop, 
and over the door was this sign: ‘ Old shoes made as 
good as pew.’ A great many old shoes went in at the 
shop door, and, if they did not come out quite as good 
as new, the owners never made any complaints, for 
the cobbler always did his best, and never refused to 
undertake a job no matter how bad it was. One day 
a stranger came into the market-place and walked 
slowly about, looking in at all the shop windows. He 





was a very small mau, witb a little shriveled face, 
and keen biack eyes like a weasel. His hair was long 
aud gray, and he had bands like claws. He was 
wrapped from top to toe ina long black cloak, and 
his shoes had high heels and narrow pointed toes like 
no other shoes that had ever been seen in Bagdad. 
When the cobbler saw him looking in at his window 
he felt the very flesh creeping on bis bones, and when 
the stranger walked in at the shop door the cobbler 
was so startled that he swallowed all the pegs he had 
in bis mouth, The stranger only nodded and drew 
from under his cloak a very ragged shoe. In fact you 
could hardly call it a shoe, but a lot of holes held 
together by strings of leather. 

“*T have read your sign,’ said the stranger, “and I 
want you to mend this shoe.’ 

‘The cobbler looked at it and his teeth chattered. 

**It is very old,’ he said. 

‘** Mend it,’ said the stranger. ‘I will wait for it.’ 
And he sat down right between the cobbler and the 
door. 

“The poor man went to work, and, wonderful to tell, 
the patches grew into place as fast as he fitted them 
on, so that in half an hour there was as fine a shoe as 
ever came from the last. 

*** Here is the money,’ suid the stranger, offering him 
a curious silver coin. 

“* You are quite welcome,’ said the cobbler, putting 
his hands under his leather apron, for he said to him- 
self, ‘Ill not take the fiend’s money.’ But while 
his bands were still under his apron he felt the money 
slip into his pocket. 

*“*Good day,’ said the stranger. ‘So long as you 
spend the shilling wisely it will always come back 
into your pocket, but when you put it to a bad use 
you will never see it again.’ 

‘* He stepped out of the doorway, and though the 
cobbler ran to the window he was nowhere in sight. 
It seemed asif he must have sunk right down through 
the pavement. The cobbler said ’— 

Mamma stopped suddenly, and papa, who sat next, 
was obliged to finish the sentence and go on with the 
story. 

* *‘Bejabers, but the ould chap must have had pressin’ 
business to be after laving in such haste. Whereiver 
would he be gone I don’ know.’ And he shut up his 
shop and started out to find the stranger. He sailed 
five times around the world, and at last he was ship- 
wrecked on a desert island a mile and a half east of 
tbe north pole. The people were very glad to see him 
because the last shoemaker had just frozen to death, 
and they made him king. One day he went to a Sun- 
day-school pic-nic on the top of one of the highest 
mountains, and while he was looking for a good place 
to make the chowder he saw a small door in a ledge 
of rock with a sigu over it, which read—”’ 

“*No admittance except on business,’” began Harry, 
instantly taking up the story. ‘‘So the man went in 
and found himself at the entrance of a long, vaulted 
chamber. The walls were covered with strange in- 
scriptions, and on a table at ove end was a feast of all 
manner of dainties spread for one person. He sat 
down and ate until he was satisfied, and then turned 
to go out, but the door had closed and he could not 
find the smallest opening in the rock. So he took up 
his lantern and went down a long flight of stairs and 
then through a narrow passage until be came out 
into an immense court. Ou the stones in one corner 
a man was lying who appeared to be dead. He went 
up to him and found it was his brother. In his pocket 
he had a card saying—” 

** ‘Good for one drink of oldrye whiskey,’” said Fred. 
“The cobbier called the police and in half an hour 
they came rushing up and arrested him for assault 
and battery. The judge asked him if he owned any 
real estate in Patagonia, and he paid the old clothes 
man in barrel staves and jujube paste. And uo one 
bad ever heard of the old woman, so they spoke it in 
three languages, and had fried eels for dinner. And 
afterwards the cobbler went back to Bagdad and 
wrote the history of his life in seven volumes, and 
everyone who read it said—” 

*** Nonsense,’ added mamma, and that was the end 
of the story. 

If you don’t think this is funny, just try it some 
night when everybody is glum and silent and needs 
a good rousing laugh. 

EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








Horse-TOURNAMENT AT SEA.—I had just sat down 
on the shingle at Brighton, England, the last time I 
was there, so as to rest my wooden leg and take an 
easy look ata regatta that was going on, when a small 
boy near me cried out, 

“Ho, Jenny! Look there, away out in the sea, two 
horses bobbing about!”’ : 

I knew I wasn’t “Jenny,” but I looked; and sure 
enough there were the two horses, holding up their 
heads as stiff as smoke-stacks, prancing aud dancing 
and lungeing at each other as lively as dories in a chop- 
ping sea. Presently along came a boat, and out of it 
dived two men in swimming rig and made for the 
horses. The foremost swimmer caught hold of a 
horse by the tail and gave a spring asif to leap upon 
its back; but down went the man and up went the 
creature’s forelegs into the afr, sticking out like bow- 
sprits. The horses were of wood, you see, and this 


accounts for their stiffness. Well, the man came up 
from bis ducking, spluttering and laughing, just in 
time to see his mate roll off the other horse, splash 





into the water. When both were mounted, and 
thought matters were beginuing to go well, up rolled 
a big curling wave and toppled them over together. 

After a while, though, the men seemed to catch the 
knack and managed to keep seated. Then they were 
towed apart about twenty yards, and the word was 
given to “Go!” 

Aud they did go, paddling gingerly with hands and 
feet. As soon as they neared each other, one of the 
men stretched out a hand to drag the other warrior 
off his horse. But Number Two warily sheered off, 
giving Number One’s horse a vigorous kick. Over 
went horse and rider! Number Two was balancing 
himself proudly, and shouting “ Victory!” when the 
horse’s legs became entangled under water, and top- 
pled the victor over. 

Thus the tournament went on, sometimes one being 
unseated, sometimes the other. At length, Number 
One, having backed off a little, made a grand rush, 
and succeeded in ramming bis horse’s breast full 
against the other’s side, a little back of the saddle. 
Something cracked, and, in a second more, Number 
Two was struggling in the water among the ruins of 
his steed. That ended the affray, and the combatants 
were taken into their boat again, glad enough, no 
doubt, that the affair was over. CAPTAIN DAN. 








PUZZLES. 
DIAMOND, 


A consonant. 

A busy insect. 

Poets. 

A small wig. 

A boy's name. 
Trausgression of divine law. 


A consonant. UNCLE WILL. 


EASY SQUARE WORD. 
1. A fruit having a hard cover that is very plentiful at this 
time of the year. 
2. A troublesome Indian. 
3. A number. M. H. 
DIAMOND. 
A consonant. 
A body of water. 
To pull by the ears. 
One of the United States. 
Single. 
Before. 


A consonant. GRIBOUILLE. 


BIBLE ENIGMA. 
84 letters. 

My 35, 62, 44, 42, 48, 80, 22, 37, 52, 26,19, 9 is the name of the 
book of acrostic poems. 

My 6, 82, 52, 43, 58, 30, 72, 6i, 2, 13, 28, 15, 56, 7, 36, 21 is one of 
the names given to Christ. 

My 83, 24, 49, 75, 59, 27 ia the name of a heroic woman. 

My 71, 81, 64, 68, 53, 56, 35, 16, 40 is the name of one of the 
parables. 

My 3. 76, 8, 50, 11, 29, 51 was a sweet singer. 

My 41, 38. 5, 14, 11, 78, 6, 69 is one of a noted trio. 

My 60,74, 1, 17, 10, 84, indicates the trade of an artisan men 
tioned in early Bible history. 

Ms 31, 18, 34, 73, Ris the name of one of the offerings in the 
Jewish ritual. 

My 4, 47, 79, 39, 57 and 80, 63, 23, 70 are the names of a part of 
Palestine and one of its seaport towns. 

My 36, 1, 12, 52, 46 and ,77, 55, 9, 82, 34, 52 are the names of a 
king and his friend. 

My 61, 45, 65, 20 is what a giant once said he would do to the 
armies of Israel. 

My 25, 62, 54, 71, 76, 24 are what we are cautioned against 
giving heed to. 

My whole isan interesting love story. G. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
An ore of lead. 
A place of storage. 
A large bay window. 
A sweet spirituous liquor. 
A lymphatic gland. 
A wedge of metal. 
A fleet of armed ships. 

The initials name a State; the finals its capital. 
EMMA ANDERSON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 29. 


Square Word.— S ALT 
APER 

LENA 

STRAT 


Anagrams on British Authors.— 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Michael Drayton. 
Edward Young. 
James Thomson. 
Laurence Sterne. 
Thomas Carlyle. 
Matthew Arnold. 
George McDonali. 
Hannab More. 
Sarab Coleridge. 

ll. Maria Edgeworth. 
12. Mary Somerville. 
13. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
14. Jean Ingelow. 


SRP r HK PY 


~ 


Diamond.— A 
c UR 
C a ? B'R 
ou 2.0 2 FD 
458? Ou Ae ES 
BETZAK EBRN 
RIT ES 
a 
c 
Cross-word Enigma.—Katyaid. 
Decapitations. — F-owl; f-ox; p-lot; f-lake; b-rush ; 


P-russia ; c-clOck ; c-roup; p-resident; b-ark ; s-he; a-ha. 
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“HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 








MARK, 


w 
Q 
< 
FE 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With Embroidered Initial Letters. 
Ladies’ size, eeeen. any letter, 25c., 35c., 
50c., 75c., and $1 e 
Genticmen’s eae, ‘hemstiched, any letter, 50c., 
75e.. and $l eac 
t'emen’s a bordered, any letter, 40c. se. 
‘ oe tape-b-rdered, any letter, 20c., 3Uc., 
and 40c. eac 
Kvery Etheniieat warranted pure linen, and 
every letter beautifully embroid-red by hand. 
These goods are torwarded to any aadress by 
mat! on rece pt of cash. Muney will be returned 
in all cases where goods are not satisfactury. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
“The Linen Store,”’ 
45 Broadwey, New York. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
AND 
Ornamental! Metal Work. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 








EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


specially adapted to furnitureand decoration, 
unequalled in excellence of style and work- 
mansbip. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co,, 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, | 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 

















TINY TIM. 


A RELISH WITH THE PRIZE TURKEY! 


WINDSOR MANOR 
Tiny Tims, Gherkins, Staffed Mangoes, East 
India Gherkins, Martynias, Onions, &c. 
Sold by all First Class Grocers. 


Wholesale Depot, 9 Whitehall St., N.Y. 
__ DRY GOODs. _ 


“JONES. 


—————— 


Elegant Winter Goods. 


Fancy Goods. = ‘Z Housefurnish’ ‘« Goods 
Millinery. aa 20 
Boye’ > Suits. 2” 




















1840, 





‘Silverware. 
-— Glassware. 
‘2, Crockery. 
‘Z China. 





Gloves. Z~ 
— 2Z@ 
La 


~ JONES 


° es 

| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE, | 

| AND 

o Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth street. | 
Z 














Oo 


Cloths. Zz 2 a . 
Domestics. “2 

Upholstery. — Z_ 
Furniture. £ 


Carpets. 
2* Dress | “Goods. 

. Zz ‘suits & ¢ Cloaks. 
s* Shawis, Furs, &c. 


Newest styles ¢ goods, at great bargain 


org eerie eg ee oe ae 


ogue, 160 pases 


| 





4 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 





OUR 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENTS 





CROWDED WITH 
NEW 


FASHIONABLE GOODS 


AT ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
LAST WEEK’S PRICES. 





STATIONARY AND BOOK DEPART- 
MENT. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKs — THOUSANDS OF 
THEM AT 25c., 35e. and 50c. 





JOB IN FINE NOTE PAPER. 


¢@™ 15 c. for 5 quires. 


Fancy Goods 


DAILY FROM we POSSIBLE TO 
DESC 


SCKIBE. 





Zephyr Worsted and Embroideries. 
LARGE AUCTION PURCHASE. 
8-FOLD ZEPHYR AT 5c. THE USUAL OUNCE, 





ty 7 RE .. SLIPPER PATTERNS, 35c., 
§ 0. IALF REGULAR PRICES. 
EMBROLDERED CUSHIONS, 75c., $1, $1.25. 





Large Stock of 
LEATHER ALBUMS, SATCHELS, 
POCKETBOOKS, &c. 


JEWELRY DEPARTMENT, 


JET BALL BRAID, PIN AND COMBS l0c., lic., 
25c., We. 





FROM AUCTION 
500 CARTONS OSTRICH PEATE 
| LOWEST PRICES FOR QUALITY THIS CASON 


Dress Silks. 


WE INVITE AN sats acaaas RICH QUALI 
oe. 
LOWEST PRICES FOR 20 YEARS. 


EXAMINE OUR 95c. SILK. 


WARRANTED PURE. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 
SILK VELVET HATS AND BONNETS 
At 8), $1.25, $1.50, plain and beaded. 


Fine Felt Hats, 


ALL COLORS AND SHAPE4, 25c.. 50c., 75c. and Se. 
“— oe. ALITY NAP BEAVER, #1. 35, $i. 50, $1.7 





Dress Goods. 


Extraordinary Assortment, 
Extraordinary Prices. 


CLOAKS, SUITS, DOLMANS. 
WARM WEATAER HAS BROU yt! DOWN 
PRICEs ON THIS CLASS OF GOODS. 
SAMPLE PATTERNS IMPORTED BY US 
ARE ALL 8OLD. 


STILL WE Bays AND ARE PURCHASING 
DAILY FKOM THE —— WHU 
HAVE HELD THEIR STOCK 
FINE SUITS, peLmane, CLOA Ks, AND 

MANTLES, 


at from 3% to 40 cents on the doliar, 
and offer them in proportion. 


Our Regular Stock 


18 LARGE, AND RUNS FROM $1.45 to $0 EACH. 
Largest stock of 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 
AND SUITS 





IN THIS CITY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 





? SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


SANTA CLAUS 


WILL 800ON BE R®ADY TO RECEIVE HIS 
FRIENDS. 


CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


Contains over 1,000 Illustrations, 








SENT BY MAIL, POSTPALD, FOR 15 CENTS. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


|EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET, 














THE (LATEST NEWS 
Santa Claus 


WILL BE FOUND IN 


EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Tee Winter Number, just out, contains the mos 
complete ard exbaustive list ever published of 


Christmas Presents, New Year Gifts, 
and Holiday Goods Generally. 


The pasbice a Puarceny: is DOW recognized as th 
STANDAR HURITY ON FAPHIONS tn the 
Unitea (toed ano its usefulness as a } JAL 
OF SHOPPING »nd PURCHASER's GUIDE 18 
acknowledged by the press through: ut the coun- 


try. 

i you wish to secure cheap and satisfactory 
Ho'liday Goods, purchase a copy at once and make 
your selectioas. 

Subscriptions 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a single 
copy. Address 


EHRICH & CO. 
287-295 Eighth Ave. N. ¥. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE, N. Y. 
LARCE SALE 


Black Silks. 


Tremendous stock bought recently at Auc- 
tion will be disposed of this week at the fol 
lowing prices : 





20 Pieces Heavy Gros Grain at 95c., worth 
$1.10. 

24 Pieces Heavy Gros Grain; at ‘81.12, 
worth $1.37. 

15 Pieces Soft Finish Cashmere 
81.40, worth $2 0u. 

7 Pieces Satin Faced Cashmere Silk at 
$1.65, worth $1.95. 


Silk at 


31 Pieces French Taffetta Silk at §%1.:25, | 


worth $1.50. 

Ladies desiring any Silks this Fall will do 
well to give us a call before purchasing else- 
where, as we are confident that these Silks are 
decided bargains. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 
WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents ~ pestege stamps for one ounce 
of Sewing “tik. b ack or colors, about 800 yards in 
euch packag+,ip ‘engths from «ne w ten yards 
each. senda for circular ab ut Knitting silk, 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


169 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue, N. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 
TAILERS oF THE L Towed VARIETY 
F FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS. 


AND 


1 TAN ‘ A 
FANCY GOODS 
OF ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
IN ANTICIPATION OF THE APPROAC mene 
HOLIDAY SEASON, WE DESIRE TO 
ee OUK PATRONS THAT OUR REPC. 
ATION OF 20 > KARS, FOR BEING 
TRHE: pe Anine HOUSE LN AM- 
ERIC IN HOLIDAY GOODS 
OF EVERY te aa” 
WILL BE FULLY 8Us- 
TAINED THIS SEASON. 


MACY’S 


AND 


ry. ‘ - 
SANTA CLAUS 
ARE SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 
OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE - 
1ER, AND EMBRACE A LARGER VARL 
ETY OF TOYS, DOLLS, AND HOLI- 
DAY GOOBS THAN EVER 
BEFORE 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
N. B,—As we open our HOLI- 
DAY GOODS, mail orders will 
be filled, and shipped on any 


date desired, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 











RE- 


| 








| 
| 
i 
| 


| 
| AXMINSTERS, 


“WILSON 


4c’ O©.. 
34 West 14th Street, 
BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH AVENUES 


Special! bargains in Black Silks. Speciai bargains 
b Cloaks. For-lined Silk Circulars, $33 and #35. 
Lasies’ All-Wool ee $0 and $12. 
All-Wool Dresses, $3 


CLOAKS, 


in all the new styles, at low prices. 

Fringes, Gimos and Button. 8. WILSON, of 

WIL-ON & GREIG, Broadway and 9th st., 
pleased to see his Old customers. 

WILSON & CO., 

34 West 14th st. 


Misses’ 
Just receivea, French 


grargeins 4 


will be 





CARPETS, 


——— 


W. & J. SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


Foreign & Domestic 
CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &e. 
649, 651, 655 Broadway 


Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
Bleecker St, Station, 





NEW CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, 
Between Broadway & Elm &t., 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW 8TOCK OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Rugs & Mattings. 


CARPETS 


FROM 





‘OUR OWN FACTORIES 


New Designs 


MOQUETTES, WIi- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS, THREE-PLYS AND INGRAINS, 

These Carpets, of a Superior Quality, man- 
ufactured in a thorough and artistic man- 
ner from a conscientious selection of the 
best materials, embody every essential— 
Beauty of Design, Richness in Coloring and 
Positive Wearing Qualities ; though offered 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER, IN NEW AND CHOICE DE 
SIGNS OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 

A LARGE STOCK OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 

ALSO, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS & KETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. KR. Station. 











JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 
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Insurance Aotes, 


—Mr. Ffye, recently murdered in Boston, 
held a $5,000 tontine policy in the Equitable. 
The policy was allowed thirty days’ grace: 
and although payment was overdue the 
thirty days bad not expired and the Com- 
pany will pay the amount. 

—A St. Louis dispatch says: ‘‘The busi- 
ness of the Life Association of America has 
been turned over by the Circuit Court to 
State Insurance Superintendent Relfe to be 
closed out under the laws. Outside of the 
judgment recently rendered against it the 
Association’s liabilities exceed the assets 

about $92.000. 

—An Albany dispatch of Nov. 11th says : 
On the petition of James D. Fish, Receiver 
of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Justice Westbrook has ordered him to 
join with the Insurance Superintendent and 
State Treasurer in the execution of the as- 
signment of the last will, etc., of John 
Auchincloss, made by Benjamin F. Beek- 
man to the Merchants’ Life Insurance Com- 
gany for $25,000, which is now held on de- 
posit by the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department as assigned by Edwia L. Alex- 
ander, Receiver of the Merchants’ Life. It 
also ordered that Receiver Fish is directed 
to surrender the lease of the rooms in Nos. 
345 and 347 Broadway, New York City, to 
the owners; also that he engage other 
apartments for an office for a period not to 
exceed two years, and that he sell atauction 
the furniture, etc., which he does not re- 
quire. 

—At a recent meeting of the Boston under- 
writers the report of a committee appointed 
to consider the subject of adopting uniform 
local rates was discussed. No action was 
taken. The report says: ‘‘ While such an 
association might bs started without great 
difficulty, it is questiorable whether its 
workings would be attended with sucess as 
long as rates are at their present low ebb in 
New York city. The insurance markets of 
these two places are so closely allied that 
one cannot be materially changed for tbe 
better without drawing toward it the sur- 
plus insurance capital of the other in direct 
competition. This would in all probability 
prove highly disastrous in the case of Bos- 
ton. To put up our rates, sav 10 or 20 per 
cent., just now, would simply be to invite 
the competition at lower rates of a large 
number of New York companies that are 
not regularly represented here. Risks would 
pass off of the books of Boston companies 
and agents and drift on by hidden channels 
to the metropolis; and nothing that our 
underwriters could do in the way of legal 
means would bave much effect in checking 
the current. Under these circumstances, 
the committee are of the opinion that in the 
matter of establishing a tariff we should 
not anticipate the action of the New York 
underwriters. Our position should be that 
of preparation. In other words, we should 
be ready to act when the underwriters of 
New York city make some movement in the 
same direction. At present, their uowilling- 
ness to enter on the good work is our great 
obstacle in the way of progress, an obstacle 
which it would not be good policy to at- 
tempt to pass around or surmount. 

—The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, located in Newark, N. J., having 
started on a capital of $30,000, bas now in- 
creased this to $100,000, which has been 
fully paid up and has been deposited with 
the State of New Jersey. It has already 
issued nearly 70,000 policies and has paid 
more than 500 burial claims, the chief 
object cof its business being to provide a 
burial fund available immediat«ly. Poli- 
cies are issued on lives from one year to 
seventy-five years old, but never over $500 
upon one individual. Premiums are paid 
weekly in sums varying from three cents to 
$1.50 per week, the maximum being on the 
$500 adult table. The Prudential is con- 
ducted on precisely the same plan as the 
Prudential of London, one of the largest 
and wealthiest life companies in the old 
country. Itis the pioneer company of its 
kind in this country, and the only one; and 
those who have watched the transplanting 
to our soil of one of the most successfu! sys- 
tems of insurance known in England will 
be glad to learn that the experiment has 
prospered; that the infant has passed the 
creeping stage and is prepared to take its 
stand among the great enterprises of the 
day. At the request of the company its 
affairs have been thoroughly investigated, 
Secretary of State Kelsey employing D. P. 
Fackler, the well known insurance actuary, 
to value its liabilities and to critically ex- 





amine, not only the assets of the company, 
but its methods of doing business. The re- 
ports upon both heads are exceedingly com- 
plimentary to the management of the com- 
pany. It has also complied with the rigid 
requirements of the insurance departments 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and been 
admitted to transact business in those 
States.—[Bulletin. 


“WorB: Hater, ‘0. 
©" BANKERS" '0r 


Purchase and sell on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE. MUNICIPAL BONDS. KAILROAD BONDS 
and =TOCKs, ad ai! classes of Securities ceait in 
atthe SEW YORK STOCK BXCHANGE, or ail repe 
utabdle securities bought and scld in tte OPEN 
MARKET, LOANS AND COMMERCLAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 








THOMAS HR. 


Finanaal, 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Nov. 
Nov. 

Government Bonds.— 

(These figures indicate the bighest nominal rates.) 


10, to Saturday, 


15. 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Nov. 10. Nov. i2. Nov. 15. — 
66. 1880, P...ccccc-ceee WUE -.ccceee W436 . .e.ee. lud le | 
gM gcc MAS a RR coe Mh | La Caisse Generale Insurance nce Co. 
8. ISd1. C . WO%  seenee MEM ccccce- WEOX OF P * 
v8. tunaed. 1881.6. 12% lilo. LUZ3§ canoe U2 dq UNITED 51 xt us Wei. ANE A wee Ist. 1879. 
a8. funded. i881. ve... 12% W2i  .cccccs WU2he OT SD + -phae tier cbbnessdenendeheesen 575,412 00 
4558. 1B fo. ...-2. rey an... Wd | Liabilities ........cecscessccesscereereeee oe 25),352 09 
dre. IDV. Corse. coor WU ...-00. US U6» . . 
is. 17. Pocee yy égennen ™ 3h eT INTL che cictincedbcccscmabete ee $325,059 91 
is, 1407, c coe ae sevees Lbs U. 8 TrUSTEKS IN NEW YORK: Lovrs pe 
68, CUFTeENCY. ........ MBB tcc 22 eoooe Af COMEAU., Ksq.,of Messrs De Rhum & Co, was. 





KENAULD, Keq., of oe Renauld. Franco's & (: 
CRAS COUDERT, Jr, Ksq.,of Messrs. (oudert Bros. 
JULIEN LE CESNK, T. J. TEMPLE, 
Resicent ecr’y anager Middle States. 
No. 33 P Street. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Bids tor State Bonds.— 


Aia.,ciass A,2to05. 434 aera 3p ~R. sg re 
Ala., Ciuss A, small 48 N ° 

Ain.,Clase B, os Bu 
Alu., Ciass ., 2005. 
bs. fa., ‘Y9-LI0U. 






at » 
aU 


ara. 









ArK. i8, 

















APr&. i8. A.C.. N 
(obn, 08, 545-’D4 Uhiy 6s, isso. } 
Ga, 08 ’sU-’6.. Kuvde isisua ts. Cc 4a 
ua. +6. O. 04 1 C 
ei tae Mutual Insurance = 
a 8,8. 0 

lil. ec. tor 
Ll. w. New York, January 22d, 1879. 
4 ie. | The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
a os, ule a Company, submit the following Statement af 
vo. 6s. due : ee . 
ah ve. ie r its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
My. 6s aue Premiums received on Marine 
tu .os due Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to | 
Moe, ta. eue 4-0. iY Bist December, 1878 .....-.....-+. $4,009,300 47 
Mo.H. & s.J.uue 96 lus || Va. ti. ct 2 series. 56 | Premiums on Policies not marked 
Mo.08.H&SJ aue "87. 1U4 | Va. fis, de benseaals 3u off 1st January, 1878............ 1,848,697 36 
N.L.08,.u., A.U . 2 b. of Cul. 3.658, 1924... 134 : — 
N.CLN OR. 83 4-5 2% | Dor Col, sm......... 84s | Total amount of Marine Premiums, $ 9, 858, 006 006 88 
N.C. N.C. ., AWO. “4 | Of C. 5, 658, 7..... Sh | si — 

Forei . | No Policies have been issued upon 

oreign kxchange.— ie Abas haniin Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

London prime bankers, 4.79% @41.30 4.31 4 @4.82 nected with Marine Risks, 


Premiums marked (Off from Ist Jan- 
=| uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 98 
| Losses paid during the 














Wholesale Prices Farm Produce, ais.tsri%s" “SOR S 
| Bzpenaes mgs 59.960 58 


for the week ending November 15, 1879. 
The Company has the following Assets, via.: 








Butter.—Keceipts for the week were 30,619 pkg». | Jnited States and State of New 
Exports, were 5,467. | York Stock, City, Bank and other 

As noted lasc week the market is easier, prices Stocks. . 10,086,758 00 
not 8o sharply defined, and the quality of the offer- Loans sec ured by Stoe ‘ks, ,and other- 704.200 00 
ing criticisea clusely, in order tu lower the price. By Re “aud . Claims 7 due the 704, 
Of course tne pusition is strong, and git edge new | Company, estimated at. ee 619,034 50 
miicn creamery make has been sold eventhisweek Premium tw & Bills Receivable, I 520, »259 74 
at42c.; alsoaline of fine Cnenange butter, 8) fir- | Cashin Bank..... .. peastiees neeneeun 1,210 92 
kins and li2 tubs, said to huve been sula together | , ~ 

The decline is in good seconds of butter | Total Amount of Assets... ..$13, 320,463 16 


at 3c. 
ana ordinary qualities suitable fur export, buc at 
the close even the fancies were lower, and sume 
tine new milen Westero creamery suld at 38c. ‘ihe 
prices of labor of all kinds are still much lower 
than tor 1873, and excessive prices for butter wili 
curtail tne c-nsumption of ail fair to goud quali 
ties, s0 that even admitting the shortoess of Fal: 
make from the drought and the shortuess of stock 
caused by large exports,the supply may still be 
sufficient, and the extravagant prices anticipated 


| — 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their + representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 







by yeany tall te be teniiags. We quote: | A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
Fine sour-cream creamery... ........ .. 3 @4 | the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
Fia» sweet-cream creamery........... 82 @a5 | the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
Fine early summer make creamery........ 27 @30 certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
Special fancy Fail make, Private in 32 @K5 the Sixth of May next 
Fair to gov “™ 2 @es | > 
Ss outbera ter co pee dairtes... | @40 By order of the Board, 
Nortoern W~ish dairies .... 25 @i0 
Com won summer maae, N 2 ws J. H. CHAPTIAN, Sec’y. 
Western fresh butter..... 2% @2s a ae 

Cheese. —Keceipts for the week were 41,40), TRUSTEES: 
exp. rts, 23,590 boxes. 


HORACE GRAY, 
EpmunpD W. CorRLizs, 
JOHN ELLIOTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H MARSHALL, 
GeorGE W. LANE, 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
| CHarRLes H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 
Davip LANE, 


Fine Septembers and early Octobers, solid and 
elean flivor (being limited in amount, and buyers 
liking to secure a few of the finest) are reacy -ule 
and firm in tone at about l3c. August’s solid, well 
made cheese bring || 4@i2\c. July’s, sound and in 


good condition, W@luX¥e. Earlier markets, half Gorpon W. BURNHAM, Roper? L. STuART, 
skims, cheese out of order. ete, etc., range frum 5) Peaxcrs SKIDDY, James G, DeFoREST, 
t» 0c. Toe market is in good heart ard svulid.| Wy. StuRGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 





Holders disposed to meet buyers in price reli ApOoLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
reacily. We quote: . Josian A. hes, happy os 
State mania ro and Oct » Bes } | peg & lees hn ms a 
“ “ ug a .. 11s@i2>, | THomas F, Younas, Twos. B. CoppINGTON, 
Off kinds and ane pqdelipsebibbatesse 6 @w C. A. HAND, Horace K THURBER, 
| Joun D. HEWLETT, A. A. RAVEN, 
Egas.—Light receipts have still further ad-| writaw H. WEBB, WILLIAM DeGRooT, 


vanced the market, which closes sharp, and quick | 
saie for prime fresh marks at 23@2ic. per doz. 
Dressed Poultry.—This week’s market is a 
fragrant subject, aod the bulk of stock sold at 
s@6e. Weather worm. Shipments came here in 
baa order, and o/factory nerves in some instances 
offended. Alt gether this market went by the 
board, but wt h colder weather next week better 


Cuartes P. BurRDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
4. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice. Pres. 


The United States Life 








vrices may be again vbtained and a good Thanks- Insurance Company 
giviog market had for stocs. We quote: 
; IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
PUPROPS, POF TDi. ch csets ccc cscvctccnscdcs.cse 8 @l2 
Kowis, per ID .. 8 @v (Incorporated 1850.) 
sucks, per ib... = @il 7. « emt 
Geese, per ID...--.csesesssccceccccccc, 8 @I | 261262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 
Beans.—There isa good quick market atf.rmer| Asmets = .......-. ....00.5 $4.874,947 O1. 
prices. We quote: ee ree Per ee 826,873 99. 
Marrows, per bush, 62 1b8..........+..+++++.$1.85@2.00 | JAMES BUEL. - - President, 
Mediums, ca eseaeeeeeereneees $1-79@1."0 | ‘also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
Beeswax is in demand at 21@23c. tional Bank.) 
Dried Apples.—There is scarcely any stock C.P. "TUM. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
here; not eavugh to quote, G - BURFORD, Actuary. 


All spent eye pechend and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


ation. 
‘Ail forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued, 


Green Apples sei! in car-load lots at $2.00@2.25. 


Cranberries, sneee. per bbi..........86.00@$6.50 
faur to goog per bb!....#5.5u@ $6.00 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 


Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Buiter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGG, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


S56 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TON coy ny olcae, Bow 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique (Furniture, 


BRONZES3, CLOCKs, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


stone Churches, etc,, snown to the public since 
S26, are made at ** THE MENKEIL Y ELL 
bow NDRY ¥,” West TRroy,N. Y¥ fa Patent 
Vountings. Caranques free No Agencies, 














NEW EDITION. 








WEBSTER’ S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 

Now added,a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
inc —— such as have come into use during 
the past fifteen years—many of which have never 
before found a ‘place in any English dictionary. 

ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of each, 
THE LATEST, 
EW EDITION contains a Supplement of 
} over 4600 new words and meanings. 
ach new word in Supplement has been se- 
lected and defined with great care. 
Ww Biographical Dictionary, now added, of 
over 97QO names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
dition ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
E lish Language ever published, 
efinitions have always been conceded to 
D be better than in any other Dictionary. 
illustrations, about three times 
as Many as in any other Dictionary, 
he Dict’y recommended by State Sup’ts 
of 35 States, and §Q College Pres'ts. 
n Schools, — about 0 ave been 
I placed in Public Sone 209 U.S. 
oO": English Dictionary containing a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
>. = with Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of over 9FOO persons. 
Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms, 
so 


ALS 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 





Chickering 
PIANOS 


6% feet long; same action and 
, Quality of tone as our LARGE 


CUNCERT GRANDs 





ae most popular style 

‘ 7 ta of - Edney aay: 

taves; new 

style of cases, alent cuPeat in@ "AC TION; im- 


proved Music Desks, 


For the past 56 years the 

e STANDARD PLANO of the 

world; being c -—pied not oniy 

in this country but vy ali the ieading mannf4-- 


turers of Kurupe. 


TO BUYERS. areca 


greatly reduced Sete “it ‘jeu want a really 
goud instrument, thu is an opportunity seldum o, 
fered, ag Our Pianos are al) of the BES! workman- 
shipand of the HIGHEST STANDAKD of musteal 
excellence, 


During the 


erciene ot Wrades sil of 


‘rade, all of 
at 


PIANOS of Our 
er. und other 


SECOND-HAN st ae 


change for new instrumente~ bi le usea 
prices from $200 to $300, GRKaT BAKUAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 





130 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
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Publisher's Department, 


New York, NOVEMBER 19, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum _ Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 
Physicians have prescribed 193,420 packages 
of Vitalized Phosphates, curing nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. For sale 
by druggists, or by mail $1. F. Crossy, 666 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 

Messrs. Ehrich & Co. send us their fashion 
Quarterly for the winter season of 1879. It 
abounds as usual in well executed cuts repre- 
senting the Messrs. Ehrich’s goods, the 
number being largely devoted to those arti- 
cles which may be regarded as suitable 
for Christmas gifts. It is especially rich 
in the department of children’s toys, 
books, games, and any one must be very 
seriously at a loss who cannot select from the 
assortment some appropriate present for be- 
stowal. A mere inspection of the illustrations 
is enough to excite the wildest aspirations in 
the mind of any ordinary child. The dolls ad- 
vertised by Messrs. Ehrich & Co. and sketched 
in this number may be taken for fashion 
modols, so faithfully do they hold the mirror 
up to nature in the matter of costume. When 
one has not kept track of the improvement 
in the manufacture of doils and their attire 
since the daysof youth, one has only to carry 
his recollection back to the days of the gutta- 
percha or rag baby twenty years since to be 
agreeably convinced of the advance in this 
i'ne of art. The literary department of the 
magazine is as good as usual, and includes 
contributions from Josephine Pollard, Mrs. 
Fanny Barrow, Juliet Corson, Kate Honeybee, 
and others who are more or less known in the 
field of literature. 
this deservediy takes the lead from judicious- 
ly combining the features of an advertising 
sheet with those of the literary journal 





Education and Travel, 


President W. 8S. Clark, of Amherst, Mass.. 
respectfully solicits correspondence and inter- 
views with persons interested in the liberal 
education of young men of means, in order to 
present for their consideration the advantages 
of an expedition now preparing for a tour 
around the world. Students of this floating 
institution of learning, which it is hoped may 
become permanent, will enjoy the society and 
instruction of accomplished professors, the 
use of ail necessary books and apparatus, and 
the privilege of visiting under the most favor- 
able conditions the principal cities and most 
important localities of various countries dur- 
ing the two years occupied in circumnavigat- 
ing the globe. 

The patron of this enterprise *is able and 
willing to do whatever may be necessary to 
insure success, provided a sufficient number 
of students should apply. Address 

President W. 8. CLARK, Amherst, Mass. 





Schwarz’s Toy Bazaar, 


With the approach of Christmas it will be- 
come necessary for fathers of families to in- 
vestigate the subject of toy-stores to ascertain 
where the largest supply is exhibited from 
which they may choose seasonable gifts for 
their children. Perhaps they will be saved 
some considerable trouble of inquiry and ex- 
amination if they will at once visit the famous 
Bazaars of Messrs. Schwartz located at 765 
Broadway, between Eighth and Ninth Streets, 
and 1,159 Broadway, corner of Twenty seventh, 
These bazaars, as is well-known to those who 
frequently pass them, are crowded with arti- 
cles of the most attractive kind to the juve- 
niles, and toys of every variety and descrip- 
tion. We can imagine that children allowed to 
roam places like these would be beside them- 
selves with delight, so fascinating are the con- 
tents of the shelves and counters. 


Of all fashion magazines- 


MecCutcheon’s Linen Store. 


In these days, when spinning-wheels are 
being applied to household decoration, many 
of our lady readers no doubt have gazed 
in longiogly at the windows of McCutcheon’s 
store, 845 Broadway, at the wheel which forms 
one of the conspicuous portions of their dis- 
play. The wheel is itself a sign of the line of 
business in which the firm is engaged, viz.— 
the sale of linen goods of all kinds. The 
stock contains novelties in linen tidies, anti- 
macassars, diagnums and mats, and the assort- 
ment of table linen and goods of this class for 
household use is unsurpassed by that possessed 
by any store in town, Those who are fitting 
up their bouses will do well to give Mr 
McCutcheon a call. Attention is called to his 
advertisement on another page. 


The Perfection Mattress. 

Lest our readers should misapprehend the 
nature of the Perfection Spring Mattress as 
recently described in the Christian Union, 
we give the following more detailed descrip- 
tion. The springs which make up the body 
of the mattress are set between square wooden 
blocks, there being two blocks to each spring. 
These blocks are held in place by being glued 
to heavy duck, which is covered with felt 
overlaid with an outside surface of cotton and 
hair. The bed is ventilated by openings in 
the sides. It is sold by Aldrich & Whiting, 
111 Elim street, New York. 





Cocoa is known the world over for its great 
nourishing and strengthening properties. The 
Coocolates and Cocoas of Walter Baker & Co., 
having stood the test of a hundred years, are 
highly recommended for their excellence and 
purity, and are for sale everywhere by 
grocers. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


AMamicar & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals anc 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuites going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with euperior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 ast ith 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful oe, attention. Pupils eo for 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRED C, ROK. 

















cere ACADEMY, 
Northwood, N. H. 

Founde4 in 1866. Winter term of twelve weeks 
begins Dec. 3. Buildings new and spacious; board 
and tuition low; a few pupils received in the fam- 
ily of Principal for a term or one year; reference 
to Joha 8. Bouton, Esq., New York “Journal of 
Commerce,” or William H. Marston, Esq., No. 110 
West Forty-fourth st.,N. Y. For circulars apply 
to Principal, Rey E. ©. COGSWELL. 





BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for stud 


The Valentine Brand 


VARNISHES 


is competing successfully in 
Europe with brands that have 
been considered the standard 
for fifty years; many of the 
best carriage makers there pre- 
ferring the Valentine Varnish- 
es and using them exclusively. 


Remember this and order VALEN- 
TINE’S Varnishes used on your car 
riages. 


ZX 


New Invoices by Every 

Steamer. 
\, THE ESPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION OF THE TRADE is 


invited to their immense stock and extreme 
LOW PRICES. 


HURCHE. 
USHIONS 


PATENT DRES8 AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 
NEW YORK 





A. A. Vantine & Co., 


827, $29, 831 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 

Chinese and 

India Coods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 





ALSO, 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(iN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Mors. 5 FRANCAPALI, the eminent COR- 
OLOIST, can be engaged for Concerts 
and C aoch tarviece, 


For Terms, address 882 
Quincy Street, Brouklyn. 


READY WOUND BOBBINS 





Which is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 

“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 
FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 
KID LINED BIBLES 85 to $15. 


Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


Delluc’s 

































Te Preserve your Teeth 







€, Biscotine, 
wellvc., 3 (Infant’s Food.) 
BO EAU SR 2 8.P. Hair Tonic 
digs wth QUE S = Toilet Waters, 
& Sachets D’Tris, 
= Elixir of Calisaya, 
a Glycerine Lotion, 

™ Pectoral Cough 
Syrup, &c., &c. 


PATENT 


= ‘ NEW -YORK, 


GOLD EVERYWHERE 





For Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 
ANY NUMBER, 50 TO 10, WHITE OR BLACK. 





Send coven 8 conte in stamps, name of Machine, and 
r of thread for Sample Box. 
MERRIC 7 ‘THREAD co., Helyeke, Mass. 
370 Broadway, Y 
276 Devonshire St 
248 Chestnut St., P 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW ORGANS EAS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & ct s, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'’d @ years, Stool & Book $98, 
New Pianos, $143 to $255. 6@ Newspapersent Free. 

Address Dan:el F. Beatty, Washington, Sow Jersey, 


-Brilliant Oil= 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















BUFFORD’S 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


Christmas Transparencies, Christmas Panels, Ladies 
Christmas Caiendars, etc., Rheotype Engravings 
Sunday and Day School Rewards, School a Soctety 
Diplomas, Cottage and Cabinet Caromos. For sale 
bv all the leading stationers. xtra inducements 
to teachers and agents. 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Pubs., 
Established 1830. Boston, Mass. 





Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligicus and intel) i advant Address 
Prof. F B. RICK. 








A Pranares and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Coileges and Halis. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &t.. N.Y 


NATURE. Sucnee. bas ently been much 


increased in size, and will i be found of increasing 
value to all interested = _— $7 per annum. 
Send 15 cts. for sample eo 

MACMILLAN & Co. %50 Bond 8t., New York. 


nore, slation. Legouv 
AST ithe Ue Bia BEG conics ood 








vom Journal of 





ridged, otes. 376 pages 
Hamo, Cloth h, $1.50. CLAXTON, “REMCEN & HAF- 
FELF1 Philadelphia, Pubitshers. 





Gold, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
name in gold, 0c. Clinton Bros.Clintonville,Ct 


62 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


ANY re eer YOUNG MAN oF GooD 
CHARA KWH eh WN, TO SPEND TWO 
ng 








RACTE 

YEARS IN FOREIGN NDER T 
MOST FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR 
PROVEMENT WILL LEARN Crd HE MAY DO 

80 AT VERY WG yt EXPENSEON APPLICA- 
TION TO A. B. PROAL, 8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 





NEW YORK city, 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment.. 


BARRET, oo & Ca. 

Office 5 and 7 John 8t., N. Y.; Branch Offices 1199 
Broadway. N. Y.; 47 N« orth Nomith 8t,, Phitaaelphi; 
279 Fulton St. (corner of Tillary), Brooklyn; 110 
West Baltimore 8t., Bal timore, dyer clean ail 
styles of ladies’ and gentlemen’ ‘8s garments, shawls, 
etc., etc. All kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed 
Goods received and returned by express. 


LANDS @HOMES 
B. SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and & 
prairte lands adjacent to the St. Lou's and 
an Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
r acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent —! 

‘or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. —j 
SB Free transi rindien to those who purchase 
hal land. Send for maps and circulars to 


o 
_W.H.COFFIN, LAND COMMISS'R 
TEMPLE BUILDING Br Louis N 
























New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day &chools and Kindergartens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Klegant new and appropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, 
Price lists and samples of educational cards free 
to any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
J. H BUFFORD’s SONS, uring Publish- 


| bowed only low- 


circular and terms. 





. E 





















MPLOYMENT for Ladies or Men. ty 
“4 to $100 per Menth easily made Mon. $60 
JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S new book, entitled 
THECOM PLETE HOME; the Morals, lien!th, 
Beauty, Work, Amusements, Members. Money. 
Savings and Spendings are al! clearly dealt with in 
fascinating be full of anecdoteand wit, holding 
= threads of a charming narration of family life. 
K« r full description and extra terms, address 

J.C. McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AS WANTED for the Richly Illustrated 
work,“ Life and Travels of General Grant,”’ 

by Hon. J. xo, Headley. Just the Bovk now wanted. 
HARLES DREW, 9 Murray st., N. N.Y¥4i 


AGENTS! Reap THis! 


per 

month and expenses, or allow a large com- 
missi on to sell — see and a 
lions, 7e mean wha e free. 
Address SHERMAN & CO. Marshall, Mich: 





inveo- 





GRANT'S TOUR 


also 47 select quotations, all for 15c. postpaid. P. Oo: 
stamps taken. 
ers, 14] Franklin 8t., Boston, ieee. Bstablished 1830 | West Haven, Ct. 


















AROUND THE WORLD. 
priced authentic work. A co 
rd of the travels of Gen. U. 8. Grant. Rien! pigte 
moe Outsells all er 8. Agents are caut oned 
against spurious —— OER wanted, Send for 

ELLEY ,Philadelphia,Ps- 


aa WANTED FOR THE 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
nate ee my One nt made 
144.67 in ten days; another, ee 
n two days. No frelght be 
mts. For rticulars, Nddress it R. apet 
LL & CO., 235 Se. 3rd St., Fhilan 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
WANTED (=. 8 Pages, 475 Mustrationsand Maps. 
WANTED< ne aby complete and comprehensive 
Commentary on the entire Scriptures is 

ne vol.)ever published, Price, $3.75 
BrRaviey, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Pair a. Pa. 





Present. A gilt bound Au- 


An n Elegant Holida uy 
ith 48 beautifully engravea 


tograoh Album, w 





Agents wanted. Frankiin Bros., 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mrs. Senator Davis died at Stockbridge, 
Mass., Nov. 16. 

—Chicago gave General Grant an enthusi- 
astic welcome. 

—Rear-admiral Augustus H. Kitty died at 
Baltimore, Nov. 10th. 

—Jer-ey City and Hoboken are talking 
about an elevated railroad. 

—The experiment with the electric light 
in the British Museum has begun. 

—Richard Schell, well-known socially, 
politically and financially in this city, is 
dead. 

—The tunneling of the St. Gothard mount- 
ain will be completed by the end of Febru- 
ary next. 

—The annual meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association was held at Albany, 
Nov. 18th. 

—A fire ina Cannon Street tenement in 
this city, Nov. 14th, resulted in the death of 
five persons. 

—Edward C. Palmer, Late President of the 
Louisiana Savings Bank, has been arrested 
on a charge of embezzlement. 

—The French government has sar ctioned 
a ottery of 2,000,000 francs by a committee 
of journalists for the benefit of the sufferers 
by the floods in Spain. 

—The aiministration candidates were suc- 
cessful in the election, 
Mexican congress, and there will be no im- 
mediate change in the cabinet. 

—Theodore C. Vermilye, a prominent res- 
ident of Staten Island and well-known law- 
yer in this city, was thrown from a car- 
riage and instantly killed, Nov. 13th. 

—At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Union League Club, Nov. 13th, an address 
commemorative of the late Dr. J. P. 
Thompson was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Bellows. 

—Presijent Grevy of France has com- 
muted the sentences of five culprits con- 
a to death, including the notorious 
Abodie and Gilles. The President is opposed 
to capital punishment. 

—The captured Peruvian ram Huascar 
has been towed to Valparaiso and will be re- 
fitted and manned by a Chilian crew. The 
Chilian government has ordered funeral 
honors for the commander of the Huascar. 

—The death is reported of the famous Al 
gerian chief Abd-el-Kadir at Damascus. 
He was the Algerian leader in the lorg 
struggle with the French, and he has writ- 
ten a book »f a philosophico-religious char- 
acter 

—Dr. Storrs tells the story of a man who 
remarked to a penurious companion that 
the kingdom of Satan was to be destroyed, 
and asked him if he wasn’t glad of it. 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I suppose so, but it 
seems a pity to have anything wasted !” 

—Rev. Charles Brooks, father of the State 
Norma! Schools in America, was asked by a 
teacher the question, “‘What shall I teach 
my pupils?’ He answered, ‘Teach them 
thoroughly these five things: 1. To live relig- 
ously. 2, To think comprehensively. 3. To 
reckon mathematically. 4. To converse 
fluently. 5. To write grammatically. If 
you successfully teach them these five thirgs 
you will hav* nobly done your duty to your 
pupils, to their parents, to your country and 
to yourself ’ 

—The competitive examination held Nov. 
ijih at ih» Custom House in this city, for pro- 
motion te a vacant clerkship iu the Naval 
said to have been the closest since 
the adoption of the civilservice system. Of 
the four competitors, three were recently 
appointed to the service after examinations 
in which they attained high rank. The ex- 
amination lasted from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M., and 
at the close the contest appeared so nearly 
e jual that was thought the examiners 
woulda | ave a difficult task to select the best 


demn: 





Office, is 


man 

—A dispatch from Berlin to ‘‘ The Daily 
News” says: “ The editors of all the princi- 
pal newspapers in St. Petersburg have re- 
cently been summoned to the Press Bureau 
of the Ministry of the Interior end in- 
structed with reference to the conduct of 
their respective papers. They were in- 
formed that frequent complaints bave been 
received from Livadia that articles in the St. 
Petersburg press interfered with the Impe 


rial policy, and therefore they must nut | 


continue in the same strain. Neither Ger- 
many nor Austro-Hungary, nor the rela- 
tions of Russia with either of these 
Powers, nor the treaty between these two 
Powers, nor France must be discussed. 
England may be discussed, but judiciously. 
These rules will be continued until the Em- 
peror’s return to St. Petersburg, a month 
hence. 


October 29th, in the | 






7 WEAK BACK, 


BENSON'S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER, 

Overwhelming evidence of their superiority 
over all other plasters. It is everywhere recom 
mended by Physicians, Druggists and the Press, 








The manufacturers reccived a specialaward anc 
the only medal given for porous piasters ut the Cen- 
ennial Exposition, 1876,and Paris Exposition, 1878 


Their great merit lies in the fact that they are 
the oniy plasters which relieve pain at once, 
ry one suffering from 
Rheumatism, Lame Back,or Weak Back, 

‘old on the Chest, Ceughs, or any lecal 
vain or ache should use Benson's Ca _ ine Po- 
rous Plaster and he relieved at once. rice 25 
Sold by all Druggists. 

camel 














Never Well.—Thoussands of people who are 
not abs lute y sick compiain that they are “ never 
we |.” Without being in pain they are perpetually 
inastate of discomfort werse than bodily suffer- 
i-g. The cause ot this indescribable wretched- 
ness is a morbid condition of the digestive, assim- 
ilating and discharging organs. Tone, invigorate 
ind regulate these viscera with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


and the ‘anguor, depression and nervous debility 
whieh are the tnevit»ble results of indigestion, 
bilionsness, ond an irregular habit of body will 


ceuse. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





RICHARD'S 


EETOTAL 





GREAT TEMERE ANCE coRE FOR 
DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNES 

The bestregulator ot the LIVER and KIDN EYS 
ant se best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 
world. 

Women find ita panacea forevery weakness and 
debility ; it stimulates all the vital forces, and re- 
stores the careworn, exhaasted system to the 
healthy vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic dangers tt makes no drunk 
ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health 
and streneth its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey st. 
Druyggists sell it. 


HERCULES SUPPORTING CORSET 








THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED 
ABDOMINAL CORSET. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 


ee eee Pre ee ereger eee $2.00 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel.............. 2.75 


it supports the abdomen naturally. It cannot 
Stretch. It gives relief to invulids, and isa per- 
feet- Hitting C ~_~ every respect. 
For sie by all first-class dealers in the U. 8., o> 
Samp'es sent on receipt of price, by 
LEWI= SCHIELE & CO., 
Sole M’f’ rs, New ¥ ork. 


LADIES 


Wisbing to pure hase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braidr, 
Curis. Frizzetts, Invisible 
Top Pieces, Wig-. Hair 
Jewelry, ete., ete., will 
save both timeand money 
by calling at our a 
lisbment, or by sendin 
for our latest iitustrated 
Catalogue, which is mail- 
ed free. Address, 
HAUSSER & €0., 
300 Grand &t., 
New York. 
, Goods sent C. O. D., with 
Z, privilege of examination. 
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romo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name. 
ve. 40 chromos. 10c. Star Prt’g Co.. North fora, Ct 








UNION 
UNDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 
White ana Scariet, 


AND 


CHILDREN. 


Also Hygienic Undergarments, 
Comfort Corset, etc. Descriptive 
Catalogue tree. Mention this paper. 

MRS, A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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RABIT TRANSIT TO THE 
BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY 


the Saspess, Cheapest and Most Beisdic Retail 
urniture Warehb. use in the World. 
Send ry lustrated Price-list,and mention this 
paper. Muiled free. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO., 
559 to 571 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outtts of eee China, Silver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied b 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont pn A Fulton, 
Breoklyn, N.Y. 





N, B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Importer of Fine Millinery. tes Styles now ready. 
Large assurtment 0 
Ostrich Feathers. Breasts, eas Wings, Jetted 
Plumes, etc. 





Beaver Feits and French Felts in all the latest 
Styles and Shades. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of FALL and WINTER GOODS 
just received. A Specialty made of L 
ECK-W EAR. ROY LA Eee We Got 
ianre and Cuffe \aundried equal to B&B 


213 Fulton St., near rato Brooklyn 


BU RT'S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADR BY 


EDWIN C.BURT, NewYork 


SEND TU 
=. D. BURT &CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Broo: lyn, N. Y., 
whoare his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their L- 
lustrated 














JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave.,cor. Henry 8t.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
PILLSBURYW’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and ali other choice brands of flour. 

The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 
received fresh every day. 

MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a genera! assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


The Meccomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of tnefeet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 


18 THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 
And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
nds of Boots aad Shoes. 








GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 


SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Fine Shirts made to order, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
DEALER IN 
HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire- Place Heaters alwayson 
hand,and out upin the most work manlike manner. 
Grates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


1839. 1879. 











HANDENBERGH & GO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 


VELVETS, BRCSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 


Catalogue ALSO 


and ric’ | Lignums, Linoleums, Qil-Cloths, 
Mautings, Etc., 


torwarded 
by mali or 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERGH & CO. 


exoress, All 
PERFECTION SPRING MATTRESS. 





orders wi!l! 
receive prompt attenuon. Please mention this 


publication. 














The ab ut represents our newly-invented REVERSIBLE BED and SPRING MATTRESS COM- 
BINED, meso without afra me, without tate oe ce ot no es io ony sae, oe a 
warm in winter, and a COMPLETE DO an est and most Keone 
kind in the market. Send for Price List Ged Ousalar ALDRICH & W HITING, 111 Elm St., N.Y. 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 44 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
\} safety cannot be over-stat- 
i ed. When a Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable. 










32 Calibre. 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


Manufactorv at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 





79 Chambers Street, New York. 




















of full particulars. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMORFST, 17 >»: 








Nov. 19, 1879. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








TO AGENTS, CANVASSERS, 


And all others out of Employment! 
willing to work. 
goods that are not wanted. 


THE ACME PENCIL SHARPENER 


Necessary! The Best and Most 
erfect Ever Made! 


Handy, Useful. 
P 


IT 
isthe Artist’s 
Mechbanic’s, 
Merchant’s, 
E ngineer’s, 
Children’s 
and Ladies’ 
Favorite. 

Everybody 
wants it; any- 
one can sell 
it. The knife 
can be taken 
out and 
sharpened when dull. It does not Break the Lead. 
Sample by mail, 15c.; one dozen, by mail, 75c.; one 
gross, by express, $8. 00. 


BACHELOR'S COMPANION. 


A nickel-plated box. containg thimble, two spools 
of cotton, needles, pins, &c. Absolute'y necessary 
to every man. Nolargerthan amatch box. Sam- 
ple, 25c.; one dozen, $1.75; one gross, $18. 


The Perfumed 
Shell. 


Warranted to re- 
tain the perfume for 
yeors! Justthething 
tor bureau drawers, 
trunks &c. Seils on 
sight. Two different 
samples, 25 cts.; one 
dozen. 75 cts.; one 
eross, $7.50. 




















Leather-Covered Clay Pipes! 


Will smoke as well after they are broken as before. 
as the clay breaks and not the leather! Three 
samples, postpaid, 25c.; 0c. per dozen. 


“RICHMOND TIDY FASTENER. 


In a moment’s time, with a few 
turns of the fingers, the little 
spiral is driven through the Tidy 
placed upon the back of uph»ist- 
ered 8 fas, Chairs, L: unges, &c., 
on to the upholstery, there it 
remains fast, holding the Tidy 
a'wavs in place. The Fastener 
never pulls: ut and never tears 
the furniture, as do pins when 

used for this purpose; and, be- 
a‘ds grenly t» the appearance of the Tidy. 








sides, 
It can be used witb equal facility t» fasten Tides 


to cane back turniture. The Tidy Fasteners are 
made in al! colurs, and can be used to match the 
Tidy or not, as the taste may dictace. The princi- 
pal colors demanded are vreev, scarlet, er:mson, 
maroon, browp.b ack and biue. The Tidy Fastener 
isagreat«r ament tothe Tidy, and to the furni- 
ture, and those who heve tried it say they would 
so: ner part with the Tidy than with the Fastener. 
Price 10c. for six, or 25c. per doz.; $2.50 per gross. 


Postage stamps for small orders will 


Below will be found some of the articles we offer for sale out of which a good living 
We fill all orders the same day as received! 


THE EACLE-CLAW. 


Is the most ingenious de- 
vice ever irvented for 
catching all kinds of FISH 
or GAME. Easy to set, 
suited to any bait, acd can 
be used anywhere. Nothing 
cap escape until released, 
and this is done without 
soiling the hands. One bate 
will catch twenty fish. Uni- 
versally recommended by 
sportsmen. Is adapted for 
all kinds of animals, towls, 
eels. crabs, turties, and all 
fish that bite at bait, and it is adapted for all kinds 
of bat. Will opying. to ary position in which it 
may be viaced. In short, it 1s a great triumph ae of 
the unsafe, uncertain, common fish-hook. 
of the best spring brass. Will not rust. Highly 
recommended by the“ Turf, Field and Farm,’ and 
the “ Practical Farmer.” No. 1, for a'l ordinary 
fishing, the L. dies’ Fav rite, 3ic.; No. 2, forgeneral 





fishing, large and small fish game, etc., ic. “ent 
by mail, p st-paid, on receipt of price. Agents’ 
rerms: No.1, sample by mal, post-paid, 35c.; per 


d: zen, by express, $2.25; per gross, by express, $25; 
No, 2, sample by mail, ‘post-paid, 50c.; per dozen, 
by express, $3.50; per gross, by express, $40. 

” Agents, this is your best chance! Send for 
sumple, and make money. 


REVOLVERS. 


Seven-shot, nickel-plated, best finished, postage 
paid, for only $1.:0. Three for $4! 


THE NEW DOOR AND WINDOW 








FASTENER. 
SN TAM Is absolutely needed in 
4 every ho pee. wul fasten 
eet, @eny kind of a door or 
“eo Sane ewes window. Can beadjusted 


and moved instantly. 
Can be carried in the 
pocket. Samples, 25 cts. 
1 doz.. $2.50; 1 gross, $14. 


Double XX Tool Combination. 


Nine Tools in One. 
Knuife-Sharpener, Scissors sharpeper, Glass -Cut- 
ter, Saw-Set, Can-Opener. lce-rick, Graduated 
Wrencn, ‘‘ork-Screw and oo Pattern-Cutter. 








Two samples, by mail, 25 cts. 

4 é Cost. Sell for. Profit. 
One dozen, by express .... $0.75 .. 8.80 . $1.05 
One hundred, by express.. 6.00 .. 15.00 900 





SELF -CLEARING HOLDERS. 


For Cigars and Cigarettes. 
Nickel- Plated lwo sizes. 
One for Cigars, one for Ci 
yur garettes. 3of either size. by 
mail, 25c.; perdoz., by mail, 
___ 0c. ; 3 per grors, by ‘mail, au 


DECALCOMANIA. 





Sane = 





In 5 cent packages. 50 cents per dozen packages. 


be received. 





OMESTI 


if STANDS 3 at THE HEAD 
‘<a> 























D. 8. M. 60., New York. 





$ Oo 


A Child can Run it. 


SO SIMPLE 


It Requires No Oare. 


SO STRONC 


It Never Wears Out. 


OMESTI 


RT vv HOMES 
THE MODEL MAGAZINE 


AND A MAGNIFICENT PRIZE! 
Reinhart’s Great Picture, 


CONSOLATION 


teproduced in oil colors, the size of 
the original, 20x28 inches, with such 
accurate fidelity, that it is im possi- 
ble to distinguish'the copies from the 
original, and sold in art galleries 
for Ten Dollars each. The publisher 
of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, at 
a heavy cost, has eae the copy 

right for the p presenting 
a $10 copy bi this is csletrated pic 

ture to each. subse Yearly 
subscription, #3. Send your ad 
dress on a postal card for circular 





t 14th St., New Vork. 






landsca: 
tn indelib 
finest 

tidies for backs of chairs and lambrequins, centre- 


and will be admired and favorably commented upon 
by your triends, 


of the articles in Cabinet, and these on @ 
reduced scale. b 





The Christmas Cabinet. 


FIVE NEW y Aerie ss At. ONE- 
HALF THEIR VALUE. 
USEFUL, AMUSING, AND 
[48 cts. INSTRUCTIVE. [48 cis.] 

1.—J - 
ole Wns Tea nene denen: 
plete in neat box of J eee , with 
jointed bamboo rod, ei:k line, and mag: 
netic hook. The fish seize the hook, and 


the lucky fisherman draws them out of 
the water. A quaint an: curious toy. 


No. 2.—Ne Pius Ultra 
Pocket Kuife. -- Warranted 
ee cast steel; thespring cannot 
get nor wear the ket, cen- 
tirely concealed within the handle,which 
ia one solid niece; Tatest invention in 
cutlery, elegautly finished, first-class 
every way. 


No. 3.—Pocket Comb.— 
Made of finest born, tough and durable, 
im a neat case; cannot soil the EAS 
Suitable for ladies Nes gentlemen. 
handy, useful artic] 


No. 4.— <i Card 
Game.—Two games in one, SS the 



































latest out. Fanniset gothest 
~~ ever published. le of end- 
less changes, er of piay- 


ial e. 
ndetiog Question, An- 
, and Forfeit C will keep the 
Mtalleat ies and social gatherings in 
roars of laugiter for an entire evening. 


No. 5.—Japanese Cre 

Pictures, — Representing ele. 
gantly a Japanese ladies, beautitul 
and artistically drawn mente, tonsterned 
ble colors to J Elastic Crepe of the 
texture. They make beautiful am brilliant 






for table covers, etc.; are very inshionable, 





Our Illustrations show but four 
greatly 
fc tepe Pictures not shown being difficult to 





THE DEAF HEAR 


to gies a; of Channels 


by arecent ate arr ee 
orremarkable public 
ay das y4 n the Deaf a 
New York Heraid, ao “08: Christian = 
t displaces al 


8D) 
Watch. Send 
one Co., 28" 287 V Vines 2 St., : Free pam. 


Wedding Awnings. Dancirg fam 





CAMP CHAIR 
To let at low por 
roadway, bet. 32d 
Mail prompuy attended to. 


ae SKELTON, 14 ide 


3d Streets. Orders 





strong case, by ~ pesteaid, for only 
postage stampe. 
ae io ae roca and ° 
Liday Catalogues. + 
No further redaction. Send us ¢ 3 
nominati n, as we prefer them 
orders to 


P. O. Box 4614, 


) We furni Fh the entire lot, of § articles,i ell, in a 
cents, or 16. .ree cent 
is made for the purpose of introducing 
rocure new names for our 
Cabinets for 84 25. 
ste divers” Dou'v'eeed ‘po 
t 

ornickels. Address all aa 

Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., — 


39 Ann St., New York. 





This advertisement will not appear agam, 


If we are out of the goods wanted, we will send the money back. 
One Dollar will buy sample to the below quoted prices of One Dollar and a Quarter. 





Large amounts may be remitted by P.O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Draft, o 
are wanted by express C.O.D., a quarter of the total amount must be remitted in advance, or no attention will be paid to the order. 


van always be made, provided you are 


We never keep the money and send 


A POWERFUL MICROSCOPE 
For 25 Cents! 
2, Animaicu #@ina drop of Flour and 
Water, what you eat and drink every 
day. Insects of all descriptions. (It 
will make a flea look like a lobster, 
with claws, hair, &c.) Botanical and 
Mineral objects.—(You can tell 
seeds will sprout.) Linen, Silk oad 
other Fabrics. The quality and num- 
ber of threads te the square inch can be deter- 
mined. Bank Notes.—'The silk fibre in genuine 
notes is distinctly brought out. Burning Glass.— 
By removing the flat lens the “Charm” may be 
used to light cigars, etc. Sample Microscope, b 
mail, post-paid, 25c. Three Microscopes, by mail, 
50c. Twelve Microscopes. by mail, post-paid, $1.75. 
Twelve dozen, by express, $18. 


IMPORTED SCRAP PICTURES! 
Already cut cut by machinery. 
Describe what you want, and we will send you 
twice as much for your money as you can get from 
any other source. 


The Needie-Threading Thimble. 
A Practical and reliable method of Threading 
Needles found at last. 

This instructive and useful 
invention censists of a Thim- 
ble and Needle | hreader Com- 


The Patent ADtomatic Fountain 


Pen-Holder. 











The only successful Fountain Pen-Holder ever 
mude. Uses ary pen and any kind of ink ; is filled 
by the Automatic suction of an India Kubber 
Reservoir; feeds itself by the pressure of writ- 
ing; holds enough ink to write twenty letters, or 
a quire of paper ata single filling; carries in the 
pocket as safely as a pen-knife; wiil not leak, 
waste, rot, or corrode ; is wel: made, of the very 
best material, handsomely finished in tine Sickel- 
plate, is an indispensable erticie.and sells witha 
rush wherever offereco. Price 25 cents each, 
for which ~ s sample neat xed will be sent 








i bined. The Thimbleisusedas| by mai! to adaress Ezice One Dozen, 
} a Thimble, and the 'hreader St. 75. Sour ponee. 86.00. Twelve Dozen 
} enables a lady to thread her Express, 00. Gold Pens to Fit 
| Needies with the greatest ease Hotder. 7 75C A. each. 


THE WONDERFUL PEN. 


Writes with Water instead of Ink! Will writea 


and celerity,and sosimple that 
achiid can use it. While ex- 
| hibited at the Centennial. both 
} home and fvreign exhibitors 





| page witb one dip. Always ready. No more ink 
gud ores. ht as e bottles to break to ruin clothes, earpete,&c. &am- 
omngthaan cali renieanpnany 4 oe it p es, weg, et doz..; $1.40 pergross. Nickel-platea re- 
| The Takaas ae Us Aalasieas versibie hoiders to gu with them. Sampie, 5c.; %5 


Institure Fair, New York, ap- per en se for large sine. 
pointed to investigate the merits of various inven- 
tions (special report), upanimcusiv dec ured it a 
zo: -dand useful invention. and have since also 
awarded Four Diplomas. The Threa er practically 
magnifies the eye of the needle 25 times, and being 
attached to the Thimble is always ready for use 
while sewing. Ladies say ten times its cost w uldn’t 
induce them to be without it. Thimbles excelient 
quality, heavily Silver-plated, anu a tasty present 
which will please any lady. Retail price, 25 cents; 
one dozen, $1.25; one groes, $12. 


The Signal Service Barometer & Thermomet ter, 


Combined. should be in eve ry house. 
Per doz., #6. 


eample $i. 








We also supply | in any quantity any other article 
desired. We keep everything agents waut. 


The Wonderful Printer.-_ 


A marvelous invention which writes faster than Prof. Edisen's E lectric Pen; prints as fast asa Printing i’ress, 
in as many colors at a time as desired, while a press prints in one color at a time only; Cortus one hundred 
times—The copying Press taking only one copy roduces DRAWINGS as accurately as a.Photographic Appar- 
atus and does many other things. THE WONDERFU L PRINTER saves so much expense, time and labor 
that every business man must be his own printer. 

BOY S AND GIRLS can fet a thousand times more fun out of this wonderful invention than 

out o _. dozen printing presses, rubber stamps, &c., &c., besides mak- 
ing money by doing printing in new styles for their neighbors. T1iz Wonperrut Pinter with four differ- 
ent colors of ink and directions sent to any address for #2. (postage 27 cents extra), The profit on a few hours 
work done on this printer will pay for it. Great chance for agents !! 


by When 


Address in a distinct hand, 


Express. goods 








H. J. — nt 233 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


1879 BEATTY’S 1880 
iLL] HOLIDAY GREETING. 



























BEATTY PLANOStre72 Grand 


Style No. 2023. Magniaceal Meare ent Rosewc at Case, Solid 
Rosewood fancy Mouldings, new valuable improvements, 
elegantly finished. Three "Strings. Weight, when box- 
ed, over 1,000 ibs. Seven one third (7 1-3) octave , fullagraffe 
scale, extra fine rosewood case, all round corners, |eauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and top mould- 
ings all around the case, back finished same as front. Beatty's 
very latest full iron frames, bars and extra braces, improv- 
ed new scale, overstrung bass. French grand ac’ tion, fret 
desk, carved pedal, ivory key fronts, Capped hammers, 
and every improvement which can in any way tend to 
the perfection of the instrument ha en added, Itis a 
magnificent Pianoforte fora Holiday Gift, Reguiar Re- 
il Price asked by the Monopolists about 81000. 
vo Piano would make to a friend of yours for a Christmas, or New 
Years present. gg In order that this giftmay be placed within the 
react of all, I will sell this beautiful Square Piano, boxed and delivered on board of cars, with a fine Cover, Book 
and $15 Stool, all complete for om 255,00. the above is a correct cut of this beautiful instrument, war’ntd 6years 
w and Elegant Upright Cabinet I arlor Org’ ans, style No. 
folden Tongue Reeds, Thirteen (12)Stops. To (2) Knee Swells. 
Fancy Tep, &c. Warranted Six Years, all the mode rn improve 
nd Book, boxed and delivered on board o rs " fo 
binet Parlor Organ isthe sweetest tor a instr 
t antry. ye fora Holiday Present, or for your own_fire 
now ready, on all xt ies of the Beatty Pi 10, Grand Square and Upright, and Church, Hall, C) 
iwn Pianos, Stool, Cover, Book $1438 & upwards. {@ New Organs, : Stool, Book @5 
em Send reference or have ge a « ay ad to your express Agt. Freight Agt. or 
GREAT at your S| n fireside, Ca ith Order have preference on order book. 


CC . <4 ina Gre 


happy, firesides in all parts of the c 


ER 
TORY sc WAREROOMS..- 


WASHINGTON. NEW JERSEY. 


NITED STAT oF AMERICA. — 


WHAT A MAGNIFICENT G 





200, Three (3)Set 
Solid walnut case, 


















turedin 





nee more Lam permitted to send forth m 
normous business beenso large as f 
y ahundred thousand of my celebrated in 
ized world. Upon the strength of this great success itizens have chosen me 
sir Mayor, by the largest majority ever before cast. So great hag been the demand for my #orld renowned instru- 
its, (many of which Ps saw while traveling in Europe last year.) I am compelled to erect t 4 largest factory (that is 
ng direct tothe public) on Earth, Situated as itis on one of the finest locations in N, J. Washington, Cor. Rail 
toad Ave., and Beatty St., (Name of street ¢ hanged to Beatty, by act of council in rose ofthe great enterprise,) and 
within one hundred yards of the Junction of four different Tail- roads, leaving for all parts of the country. Some idea 
of this immense structure can be gained from the followin n its construction over three hundred to: of lumber 
wererequired, thirty tons of slate were used in its roofing, it containg nearly four hundred widows an Engine of sixty 
horse power, drives over $9,000 worth of the finest wood working machinery. The above int disc ription 
of this ma — nmoth building. (27 Labor and Material is Advancing, if. you ever ir 1y an instrument 
Now is ur Opportunity. If you do not want one i= — own fireside, buy for al sift for your friend, 
wT Pot Illustrated Newspaper, (Holiday DANI Sen 3" Please show this Holiday o your Friends. 23 


\ ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO ANIEL F.BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Before selecting your Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our 
periodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
Scholar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. They are Reduced in Price, Newly 


made better than ever. 


Illustrated, R d, and in every w 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


gz. Never before has my 
nt moment, now near- 
vefound the sir way to 
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THANKSGIVING 


ELECTRO PLATE 
Baking and Entree Dishes, 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Compan 
No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 


765 Broadway, 


between 8th & 9th sts. 


1159 Broadway, 


27th street. 





corner 2 


Readv 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS = 


An early call 





invited to take 


the first choice, 


CRANDALL’S TOYS AND GAMES 
Amusing, a eae Instructive. 


Space will not permit us to illustrate them here, 
but we give a sample catied 





D1 





This is a most comical and pleasing mechanical 
toy, being a good specimen of Barnum’s trick 
mule. By the simple motion of drawing arouc 
the mule seems to be trying t» throw its dusky 
rider. who assumes various grotesque p sitions | 
and has a lively timetokeep his seat. The toy 
is strongly made ofwood, beauti fu ly ptintea, ana | 
is net easily broken or got out of order. It can 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


The actual cost of making books has been reduced about one-half within a few years; we 
work upon the basis of present cost. It is common to give 50 or 60 per cent. commission to 
dealers and agents: we sell only to the purchasers direct, and save them this charge. The cost 
of a book when made 10,000 at a time is very much less than when made 0 atatime. Wesell 
in immense quantity, and thus can give the lowest price. We do not pretend to give more 
that the worth of the money; we do take hearty pleasure in placing good books within reach 
of those who love them. Wealso believe it pays better in the end to make $1.00 and a friend, 
rather than $5.00 and an enemy. Full catalogue sent free on request. 


Library of Universal Knowle odge. A reprint ess, 8s Complete Works. 1105 p 
entire of Chambers’s Kncyciopedia, with addi- Cloth, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.26; sostage. 13 
tions vA — * red nt. oF Bee matter upon cents. 
topics of special interes: merican reacers. | Oeci)’s Books of Natural Histery. Part I., 
In 20 vois , 15,000 pages. Price per yol.. cloth, 50 | “Beasts; Part IL, Birds; Part II1., Insects; 3 vols. 
cents; haif morocco, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00; in one, 676 pp. Cloth, $1.25. postage. 12 cents. 


postage, 10 cents Ms “ 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- a Bee SS pp. Cloth, 00 
cEre In 4 vois., 3814 pages. Price per set, cl: th, - F 
$2.00; half morocco, $3.00; hait Russia, $4.00; 
postage, 40 cents. 

Macantay’s History of England, In 5 vols., 

900 p: +8. Price per set, clutb, $2.50; half Rus- 
sia, 24.50; postage, 45 cents. 

Taive’s History of English Literature, Com- 
plete in 1 vol.. °80 pages. Price, cloth, W& cents; 
nalf Russa, $1.25; postege, 12 cents. 

Acme Lterer of Standard Biography. In 
12 volumes. ‘th, sold separately. Per vol., 35 
cents; ron hey 5 cents. Frederick the Great, by 
Macaulay. 277 pp.; bert Burns, by Carlyle, 203 
peo.: Mahomet, oP igibhon.? 236 pp ; Martin Luther, 
by Chevalier Bunsen, 250 pp.; Mary Queen of 
Seots. by Lamartine, 275 pp.; Joan of Are, by 
Michelet, 238 pp.; Hannibal, by Thos. Arnold, 320 
pp.; Ceesur, bv Lidcel!, 247 pp.; Cromwell. by Lam- 
arting. 288 pp.; Wiiam Pitt, by Macaulay, 227 

Vittoria 


Works of Virgil. Translated A rates 683 
pp. Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 c 

JEsop’s Fables. 208 pp. Cloth, area postage, 
5 cents. 

Koran of Mohammed. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, 
50 cents; postage. 9 cents. 

Works of Dante. Translated by Casy. Nearly 
500 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cent 

Adventures of Den Qaizere. 432 a Cloth, 
60 cents; postage, 9 cen 

Stories and Ballads on Young Folks, by 
Ellen Tracy Alden. Cloth, $1.00; postage, cents. 

Chapters on _Dectaliom, by John Stuart Mill. 
Cloth, 25 cen 

Foreign Giemsa, Topics of special interest 

to thoughtful American Readers. No.1 contains 

articles by Gladstone, Lecky, and Vn Schulte. 

Cloth, 30 cents; post»ge, 2 cents. 

Great Truths by Great Asthers. 
Cloth, 9% cents; postage, 10 cen 

Dictionary ot lehdtossens Quotations. 

418 pp. Cloth’, 80 cents; hn 10 cent 

American Oratory. bes of iene ora- 

tors; 58i pp. Cloth, $1, w, postage. 15 cents. 


+ Columous, by Lamartine, 
Roiione. by Trottepe. 247 pp. 
Acme Library of Modern Classics. In 9 vo's. 
Cloth, soid separately. Per vol., 50 cents; post- 
age, 6 cents. Vicar of Wakefield, 288 pp.; Lalla 
RKookh, 332 pp.; Mrs Caudie’s Curtain Lectures, 
a » Paul and Virginia. 202 pp.; Picciola, 254 
*Gisies and Other Tales, 4/6 pp.; Paradise 


236 pp.; 
564 pp. 


nak, 286 pp.; Lady of the Luke, 312 pp.; Sam Slick, Coleprated 4 Bpecgh es of Chatham, Burke, 
282 pp. and Erskine. pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 
Juvenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloth, conte 


Cruden’ s Concordance, Unabridged. About 


s ld separately. Postage, 8centseach. Buoya.’s 
1.200 pp. > ea $1.00; half morocco, $1.50; post- 


Pilgritw’s Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents; Arabian 


Niebts, 543 pp., 56 cents; Robinson Crusoe. 630 age, 15 cen 
pp.. 55 cents; Baron Munchausen, 283 pp., 50 cents. Health y , a by Dr. George H. Taylor. 
Reliia’ « Ancient History. Two vols. in one; 48 p loth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


pp. Clotn, $2.4; sheep, $2.75; postage, 43 
Al, 
Josephus’s Complete Works. Twe vols. in 
one; 1,142 pp. Cioth, $2.00; sheep. $2.50; postage, 
cents. 
Suaieh’s Bible Bicsienary, 
luth, $1.00; haif morocco, $1 
scott's Waveriey Novels. 
nearly 5% steel eogravings, cloth bound. 
per set, $9.00, 


Health fer Women, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 
3'8 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents, 


Library Magazine of £ Betost $Vorelgn Literature. 
Published weekly. 000 pp. & Vear, similar 
to the Eclectic _ ee asa Litteli’s Living Age, 
but contsining more than the former and about 
one half as much as the latter. Price $'.00a year. 
pest paid. Vol. L., January to June, 1879, bound 
in cloth, 50 cents; half — 75 cents; half 
Russia, $1.00; postage, 10 cents 


Nearly 800 pp, 
; postage, 18 cents. 
In 13 thick veis., 
Price 





TERMS TO CLUBS,—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering 
five or more copies of any book, or to the amount —= , selected from the list. A discount 
of 20 per cent., will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more copies, or amounting to not 
leas than $100. 

Orders an_ounti 


to less than $2.00 must be accompanied by the cash; over that amount, 
20 per cent., but no 


less than one dollar. must coomeney © the order, and the remainder due 
will be collected on delivery of the books by express Remit by bank-draft, money- 


orden, remiatanee letter, or by express. ns of $1.00 may be sent in postage stamps. 
AMERICAN BOOK’ EXCHANCE, 
P.O. Box 4540. 55 Beekman Street, New York 


JOHN B. ALDEN,. Manager. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-Plated Ware, 


Possessing the advantages of over half a century in manufacturing, employing 








| only the highest skill and talent, using only the most improved Machinery in every 


| department, we are enabled to produce goods of the most artistic design, finest 


tbe taken apart and pacredin the b x on which it | 
| 


perft.rms. 
Price 50 Cts.; by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 
Send for a descriptive and newly illustrated cat- 
alogue for 1879, mailed free on application. 
ORANGE JUDD Co.,, 
SOLE GENERAL AGENTS, 
_Ne. 245 BROAD WA Y. NEW Y ORK. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 













MONEY 


BY USING THE CELEBRATED 


PRINTING PRESS 


Any boy can readily manage it and do hundreds of dot® 
lars worth of work every year. It willsave BUSINESS MEN 
all r printing bills. resses for Business Printing §6 to $22, 
Card Presses as low as$3. Rotary foot and steam power presses 
$100 to $160. 7,000 now In use. Send 10 cents for handsome illus- 
feated 124-page Instruction and Specimen Book, entitled 








et 
god copy of nee PRINTER'S GUIDE, with all the par- 
iculars, J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., Inventors Manutfac- 
turers, 723 C ~aee Street, Phils adelphia. 
The Model Press surpasses anything we ever expected. It 
about ald for}: selfing twa weeks. —BENSON & McGILL, Hart- 
il, Ga,” “I would not take §roo and be without the M 
Pres ss, Jt nas netted me in less than three months eves §200.— 
.H.8T ABRs Hartford, Conn," ** No investment will ay os 
weil as a Model Press, "In my own business I have gave 
$300 a year ‘by its use.—B, J, BICKNELL, Memphis, Tenn.” 





St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


MAKE and SAVE. 


| finish and quality, at the lowest prices. 


Our assortment is very extensive, includ 


ing varied designs in 


Coffee, Tea, Dinner, Dessert and Water Sets; Cake 
and Fruit Stands; Entree, Vegetable, and Butter Dishes, 
_Tureens, Spoons and Forks, Cutlery, etc. ; also, a great 
variety of fancy articles, such as Card-cases, Card-receiv- 
‘ers, Jewel Boxes, eameeatnl s Sets, Ornamental Pieces, 
team 


Highest Premiums awarded our wares wherever exhibited: The World’s Fair, 
| New York, 1853; American Institute Fair, New York, 1838 to 1878; three awards 
at Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; and the only prize for Plated Ware 
at International Exhibition, Chili, 1875, was given to us. 





Factories, TAUNTON, MASS. 
Salesroom, 686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, |: 








CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


ULAR PRICE 
White ¢ Boitlish tts Dinner Sets, ‘ito pes.$15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets comp. 30 (0 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 0 
—_ — oben French China Tea Sets, 


Chamber Sets, I] pieces, decorated, -. 2%, white 275 
a F Fy nner Knives, per doz.......... 
LL HOUOS#-FU RNISHING GOoDs. 
Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
New Llustrated Catalogue and Fone ee matied 
free on sppliossion. Estimates furnis 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Testitueey N.¥.cit ty. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 
Cc. O. D., or P. O. Money Order. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Have in stock an extensive assort- 
ment of the most Fashionable and . 
Elegant 


LACES 


of every description in sets, sing- 
ly and by the yard. 

Also, a large variety of made-up 
LACE GOODS in latest shapes. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


A fine line of tape - bordered, 
Hemmed, Initialed, Embroidered 
and Fancy Colored. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Artistic Decorations, Furniture 
Coverings and an extensive and 





generalstock of Upholstery Goods, 
Window Draperies, Shades, Cor- 
nices, &c., &c, Estimates given 
on application. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY. 

Circular “aws, Scrol) Saws, 
) Lathes, Fi rmers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, &c # or actual work- 
shop business. 

COMPLETE OUTFITS for Me- 
chanics anc Amateurs. 

Machines ON TRIAL if 
desired. 

say where you read this. and 
sera for descriptive catalogue 
and price list. y ¥. & JOHN 
BARNEs, Rockford, Lil. 











Our latest seaproved » sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes, A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine, Circulars sent free. 
W. Gites, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL 
CAUTION.—We are stopping bt 1 An tete lemonte 
segs our Patents,and have s 
Farmers’ Manufacturing: ‘oo ie wie = 


p< BH like ours. We huve also sued W. H. Clark, of 
Star City, Ind., for using and selling said machines. 











